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Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


«| American Association of Teachers Colleges 
[E| Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Member of 7 Kentucky Association of Colleges 

Southern Inter-collegiate Athletic Association 


MEET US IN LOUISVILLE 


Headquarters of the Western Kentucky State Teachers College during the meeting 
of the Kentucky Education Association will be located at the same place as heretofore 
on the Mezzanine floor of the Seelbach hotel, and will be in charge of Miss Mattic 
McLean. All former students attending the K. E. A., or who may be in Louisville 
during the session, are cordially urged to make our headquarters their meeting place. 


BOOTH NUMBER SEVENTY, COLUMBIA BUILDING 


The same space in the gymnasium of the Columbia building which was used last 
year by Western will again be in charge of Mr. W. J. Craig, who will welcome super- 
intendents and members of school boards desiring to have a conference with qualified 
teachers. We hope that former students seeking a new location will make this booth 
their headquarters and thereby give us an opportunity to aid them as well as school 
boards seeking efficient service. 

WESTERN’S BREAKFAST 

On Friday morning, April 17, at seven o’clock, the Annual Get-together Meeting 
of present and former students, faculty and other friends of Teachers College, will meet 
for breakfast at the Brown hotel. Mr. W. J. Craig, Alumni Secretary, will preside. An 
excellent breakfast for fifty cents will be served in the Crystal ballroom. Tickets io 
this breakfast may now be secured from Miss Florence Schneider, Bowling Green, Ky. 
This should be done immediately. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 1931 
Reduced Railroad Rates Offered 


The Summer Session of the Western Kentucky State Teachers College will be divided 
into two terms of six weeks each. The first term will begin June 8 and close July 17; the 
second term will open July 20 and close August 28. The same general rules concerning 
entrance, credits, and graduation apply as to other terms or semesters, 


The institution will offer a very extensive and interesting program of regular and 
special work. More than two hundred and fifty courses in twenty different departments 
will be offered. The resident faculty will be augmented by a large number of visiting 
teachers and lecturers from Kentucky and other states; many of those already employed 
are of national reputation. 

City superintendents, county superintendents, high school teachers of all subjects, 
grade teachers, teachers and supervisors of music and other special subjects, teachers of 
agriculture and home economics, teachers of physical education, and other persons pre 
paring for work in these fields will find courses adapted to their special interests. 

If interested, send for a copy of the complete catalog and a copy of the Summe: 
School issue of Teachers College Heights. 

Address 
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Extends a Cordtal Invitation 
To Everyone Attending the 


K. E. A. CONVENTION 
at Louisville, April 15 to 18 


To Visit the College Headquarters at the Brown Hotel 
and the Columbia Auditorium 
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Brown Hotel, Fourth and Broadway, Louisville, Eastern’s headquar- 
ters during K. E. A. Convention. Conveniently located near Colum- 
pia Auditorium where main sessions of Convention will be held. 


Eastern’s headquarters at the Brown Hotel will be located in the same place 
as last year on the main lobby floor. All friends and former students at- 
tending the K. E. A. are cordially invited to make the fullest use of the 
service offered at Eastern headquarters, and to give us an opportunity to 
acquaint them with the progress being made at the college. Come and visit 
with us. 


HEAR EASTERN’S GLEE CLUBS ON THE K. E. A. PROGRAM, FRIDAY, 
APRIL 17, 7:45 P. M. 


Throughout the K. E. A. meeting Dr. L. G. Kennamer, Director of the 
Bureau of Appointments, will be at our hotel headquarters to make appoint- 


ments with superintendents and principals 
who desire to interview prospective teach- iii 
ers from Eastern. ; ‘v\i 





Our complete Announcement of the Summer School, beginning 
June 8, will be distributed at the K. E. A. Ask for your copy. 
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Summer Session 


Courses in edueation designed 


Located on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. A lake large enough 
to give the temperature of a 
lake resort and a cool campus 
for study. Located in and near 
Chicago. The great metropolis 
offers unexcelled opportunities 
for profitable recreation. ‘‘To 
Know Chicago is an Edueation 
in itself.’’ 


Make certain of your promo- 
tion by obtaining university 
credit in the many courses of- 
fered by the various colleges: 


Liberal Arts Sciences 


Literatures Edueation 
Journalism Commerce 
Musie Law Speech 


for your need: Principals, 
Deans, Supervisors, Superin- 
tendents and Teachers in High 
Schools, Elementary Schools 
and Special Subjects find 
courses to meet your need. 


Faculty composed of distin- 
guished teachers. Eminent reg- 
ular members of Northwestern 
faculty and outstanding visit- 
ing professors compose the 
Summer Faculty. 


Form Your Own Congenial 
Group and Come Prepared to 
Enjoy Lake Michigan, Chicago 
and Your Summer at North- 
western. 


Write for bulletin to Room 116, University Hall, Summer 


Session, Northwestern 


University, Evanston, 


Illinois 


Summer Session begins June 22 and ends August 15, except 


for courses in Music and Speech, 


which end July 31 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








NIGHT SCHOOL IN MOTHER’S 
KITCHEN 


In this issue of the JOURNAL will be found 
another article by Jean Thomas, of Ashland, 
Kentucky, author of ‘‘Devil’s Ditties,” 
published by W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 West 
68th Street, Chicago, Illinois. This is the 
second article that Miss Thomas hascontrib- 
uted to the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
The first was widely read and attracted 
many favorable comments. This new 
article is even more interesting in many 
ways than the one contributed previously. 
Every member of the Kentucky Education 
Association should read it. This article 
should inspire all of us to larger efforts to 
eliminate illiteracy from Kentucky. 


THE FIVE GREATEST MEN 
IN HISTORY 


If you were asked to name the five 
greatest men in history whom would you 
select? Ask the pupils in your school to 
choose from the list of the men who have 
made themselves immortal, the five they 
believe to be greatest. 

The most widely read editorial writer 
living today is Arthur Brisbane. His 
comments on world affairs are published in 
large numbers of newspapers all over the 
nation. He says that the five greatest 
names in history are Aristotle, Archimedes, 
Michael Angelo, Newton, and Shakespeare. 
Mr. Brisbane says that “great names are 
like great mountain peaks, the farther 
away you are, the more powerful they 
seem, little men and mountains having 
vanished.”’ He adds that the names of 
the men he calls greatest are greater today 
than ever before. 

Ask the pupils in your school to name 
the five men who are next to these in 
greatness and to give reasons for their 
choices. There will not be unanimity of 


opinion in their selections, but they will 
learn history, biography, invention, dis- 
covery, and literature in their search for 
those names that should be added to the 
ones suggested by Mr. Brisbane. 


The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
be glad to publish the choices from some 
of the schools in the State if they can be 
sent to the editor in time to be included in 
the May JOURNAL. 


RESTORATION OF WASHINGTON’S 
BOYHOOD HOME 


The Virginia Committee: in association 
with the national commission, the George 
Washington Foundation, is now at work on 
collecting funds to restore the homestead 
where George Washington lived as a lad. 
This is located on the ‘‘Ferry Farm,” of 
about four hundred acres, on the Rappa- 
hannock River opposite the city of Freder- 
icksburg. The Virginia committee has 
inaugurated a nation-wide plan by which 
the school children of the states will make 
contributions to a fund for the restoration 
of Washington’s boyhood home on the 
Rappahannock. The committee has secured 
authorization from the Virginia school 
authorities, and so far have heard from a 
half dozen other states where authoriza- 
tion has been given, to ask the school 
children to contribute as much as ten cents 
per child to this fund. This is a laudable 
project, coming at a time when the nation 
has become interested in restoring the 
birthplace of George Washington, in cele- 
brating the sesquicentennial of the sur- 
render at Yorktown, and incommemorating 
other places in the nation connected with 
the life and activities of the Father of His 
Country.— Virginia Journal of Education. 


NAMES MAKE NEWS AGAIN 


In the Associated Press Dispatch from 
New York City under date of February 
23, America’s twelve greatest living 
women were announced to the world. 

In this mythical hall of fame are Grace 
Coolidge, chosen because she ‘‘shares with 
Dolly Madison a reputation for exceptional 
graciousness, amiability and distinction 
as hostess of the White House’’; Grace 
Abbott, chief of the Federal Children’s 
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Bureau; Jane Addams, pioneer in social 
welfare work; Cecilia Beaux, artist; Martha 
Berry, one of the first to provide education 
for southern mountain children; Willa 
Cather, novelist; Carrie Chapman Catt, 
woman’s suffrage leader and anti-war 
worker; Minnie Maddern Fiske, actress; 
Helen Keller, blind and deaf woman who 
furthered education for the blind; Florence 
Rena Sabin, scientist; Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, singer; and Mary E. Woolley, 
president of Mount Holyoke College for 
thirty years. 

The jury that placed these twelve women 
in America’s mythical hall of fame was 
composed of Newton D. Baker, Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, Booth Tarkington, Otto Kahn 
and Bruce Barton. 


NEW TYPES OF BOOKS FOR 
FRESHMEN 


A consistent effort is being made at the 
present time to provide college freshmen 
with a new type of text that will give them 
an insight into the field of work represented 
by the text. General science in the high 
school was the first book to be introduced 
covering a general field. Today in the 
colleges introductory courses are being 
given that will enable the college student to 
obtain in his freshman year a concept of 
the whole field of work in a particular 
subject. 

One of the new books in this field is a 
text on ‘‘Matter and Energy: An Intro- 
duction by Way of Chemistry and Physics 
to the Material Basis of Modern Civiliza- 
tion.” It is published by P. Blakiston’s 
Son and Company of Philadelphia in 1930 
and may be obtained for $1.50. Dr. R.N. 
Maxson of the Department of Chemistry 
of the University of Kentucky, in a review 
of this book, states: 

“This book contains the material covered 
in the introductory course combining 
chemistry and physics given at the Penn- 
sylvania State College. All students in the 
School of Liberal Arts and the School of 
Education are required to take this course. 
No distinction is made between chemistry 
and physics but basic material is selected 
to illustrate the fundamental aspects of 
energy and matter. The book is intended 


to stimulate thinking and relieve the 


student from taking lecture notes upon 
the subject-matter.” 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


No one interested in fiction can afford 
to miss the Russian novels of the last 
century, according to Avrahm Yarmo- 
linsky in his reading course, ‘‘Russian 
Literature,” just published by the American 
Library Association. His booklet is ac- 
companied by a study outline affording a 
systematic approach to those authors who 
have so profoundly influenced the develop- 
ment of present-day literature. 

Mr. Yarmolinsky selects Gogol, Gon- 
charov, Turgenev, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky 
as those whose works mark the high points 
of Russian literature, although he also 
discusses Chekhov, whose plays are fre- 
quently produced in America, as well as 
many other writers whose fiction expresses 
the Russian genius. 


By picturing the old regime too vividly, 
these writers helped, often without inten- 
tion, to bring about its downfall. The 
characters they have created, however, are 
important to Americans not as nobles or 
serfs but as human beings, portrayed with 
an insight which penetrates every mood. 

Soviet authors, with the exception of 
Gorky, who also wrote before the revolu- 
tion, are omitted because Mr. Yarmolinsky 
believes that it is too soon to estimate 
them. He feels that, while their work 
shows ‘“‘much vitality and promise,” it 
also has the “doubtful quality of youth.” 

The study outline accompanying ‘‘Rus- 
sian Literature,” is divided into twelve 
lessons suitable for use by individuals or 
groups. Both the booklet, which is one 
of the ‘‘Reading with a Purpose,’’ series, 
and the titles suggested for further reading 
may be obtained at public libraries. 








NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


We want an enterprising school man to 
represent us in the sale of Reference and 
Library Books, Maps and Supplies for 
schools. Fine opportunity for local and dis- 
trict agents. Liberal arrangement. 


THE GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 
Department K 
36 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 











Convention Announcements 


Complete program for the sixtieth annual 
session of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion convening in Louisville, April 15-18, 
1931, is presented with this issue of the 
JourNAL. A live interest is being mani- 
fested in the convention at this time, and 
a very large attendance is anticipated. 
It is believed that the program is one of the 
best that has been offered to the educators 
of the State for many years. Almost 
every speaker is known as a prominent pub- 
lic lecturer or an outstanding educator of 
national reputation. Superintendents are 
urged to encourage their teachers to come 
to Louisville for the Convention. Notonly 
will the annual session provide a vacation 
in school work, but a real treat for those 
who have an interest in an educational 
program of unusual merit. Superinten- 
dents may feel justified in recommend- 
ing the dismissal of schools as their teachers 
will return much invigorated by the rest 
afforded, and also inspired by addresses 
featuring the most progressive ideas in 
education. 

Headliners for the evening program are 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, the brilliant and 
eloquent minister of New York City; Dr. 
Will C. Durant, philosopher and lecturer, 
and Dr. Daniel Davenport, noted ex- 
plorer. 

Outstanding educators, who will appear 
at the general and sectional meetings are 
Dr. Thomas W. Wood, professor of Health 
Education of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Gordon Laing, dean: of 
the Graduate School of the University of 
Chicago; Dr. J. E. Butterworth, professor 
of Rural Education, Cornell University; 
Mr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Providence, Rhode Island; Dr. 
Wendell W. Wright, professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Indiana University; Dr. 
John Rufi, professor Secondary Education, 
University of Missouri; and Dr. Ruth 
Streitz, Professor of Education, University 
of Cincinnati. 


COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM MEETING 
PLACE OF CONVENTION 


All general sessions of the convention will 
be held in the Columbia Auditorium, 


824 South Fourth Street, Louisville. 
Assembly rooms in hotels and other 
convenient locations have been provided 
for departmental meetings. Registration 
and information bureau will be located in 
the exhibit hall of the auditorium. All 
persons who have not enrolled as members 
of the association, and do not have in their 
possession the membership certificate, 
should come to the registration bureau 
and secure this certificate as soon as con- 
venient after reaching the city. Admit- 
tance to all general sessions will be by 
official membership badge which may be 
obtained by presenting to the enrollment 
clerks the membership certificate. This 
certificate should be retained by each 
member of the association, and presented 
when requesting ballot for voting. 


REDUCED RATES 


The Southeastern Passenger Association 
has granted a special rate of one and one- 
half fare for round trip, based on the 
identification certificate plan, from all 
stations in Kentucky and from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Jellico, Tenn. Selling dates for 
convention tickets will be in effect April 
13 to midnight of Thursday, April 16, 
with final limit returning midnight Sunday, 
April 19. 


Attention is hereby called to the fact 
that each member must have the regular 
Identification Certificate, furnished by the 
Secretary of the Association, when purchas- 
ing round-trip ticket from local station. 
These will be furnished to all members who 
have not already received them, if request 
for them is made of the secretary. Without 
the certificate, ticket agent cannot sell the 
reduced fare ticket, since the certificate will 
be his authority for giving reduction in 
fare. It must be remembered that all 
members who do not have the identifica- 
tion certificate at time of purchasing 
ticket will have no redress for rebate. 


County and city superintendents should 
request sufficient certificates to supply all 
who wish to attend the convention. 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


The large gymnasium hall of the Colum- 
bia Auditorium will again be used for the 
commercial display. Since the inaugura- 
tion of the exhibit, five years ago, general 
interest has been indicated in this particu- 
lar feature of our program, both the 
exhibitors and members of the association 
expressing satisfaction and appreciation 
of the event. Much of value from an 
educational standpoint will be found in this 
display. The approved types of modern 
school furniture and the most progressive 
aids and helps in classroom instruction will 
be shown here. Superintendents, princi- 
pals and classroom teachers are urged to 
visit the exhibit. All executives of schools 
should encourage their teachers to devote 
as much time as possible to the exhibit hall. 
The co-operation of our exhibitors has 
made this event of our convention possible 
and they deserve and should have every 
reasonable consideration. The officials of 
our association are exceedingly anxious 
that this display be pronounced one of the 
best state exhibits in the country. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


The Brown Hotel at Fourth and Broad- 
way is designated as official headquarters. 

As in past years, it will be necessary to 
use all the principal hotels in the city, and 
reservations may be made with assurance 
that every accommodation possible for the 
comfort and convenience of those attending 
the convention will be given. While there 
are a number of smaller hotels in the city 
whose accommodations will be found 
satisfactory, the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation officials suggest the following by 
reason of their convenient location and 
ample accommodations: The Brown, Ken- 
tucky, Seelbach, Tyler, Henry Clay, Ken- 
ton, Plaza, Henry Watterson, Argonne, 
Fort Nelson, Chesterfield (men only), 
Cortlandt and Puritan. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


We have been authorized to announce 
a meeting of those interested in Visual 
Education for Wednesday, April 15, at 
2:00 P. M. in the Brown Hotel. Everyone 
who is interested in this phase of education 
should make an effort to be present at this 
time. A brief program of this meeting 


will be announced later. 





HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


ARCHITECTS NEERS 
SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL D ESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


Correspondence Solicited 
FURNITURE BUILDING EVANSVILLE, IND, 














STATE-WIDE SPELLING CONTEST 


County and city champions eligible for 
the seventh annual State Spelling Bee, 
which the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion joins the Courier-Journal in sponsoring, 
are invited to a luncheon at 11:30 o’clock, 
Wednesday, April 15, at the Kentucky 
Hotel, Fifth and Walnut streets, Louisville. 
Each speller may bring one chaperon, and 
county superintendents of Kentucky are 
also urged to attend. 


The match, in which the Courier-Journal 
offers the champion a trip to Washington 
and other contestants $500 and dictionaries, 
will be held directly after the luncheon at 
the Columbia Auditorium, Fourth near 
Breckinridge Street. Arrangements are 
under way to have the final hour of the 
match radiocast over WHAS, station of 
the Courier-Journal and the Louisville 
Times. 


Approximately one hundred and twelve 
city and county school systems of Ken- 
tucky are entered in the Spelling Bee. 
Grayson and Metcalfe counties are the 
only ones in the first eight Congressional 
Districts, which have not arranged for 
representation in the match. These eight 
districts embrace seventy-six counties. 
Mountain counties of Eastern Kentucky 
will have the largest representation in 
history. Only Martin in the Tenth Dis- 
trict is not in the match. New counties 
in the match are Whitley, McCreary, Clay, 
Floyd, and Johnson. 


The Kentucky champion and chaperon 
will go to Washington for the seventh 
annual National Spelling Bee as guests of 
the Courier-Journal. ‘The prize list in the 
National Spelling Bee, which also is 
organized and managed by the Courier- 
Journal, will be $2,500. The champion 
will get $1,000 and two plaques symbolical 
of the National Spelling Championship, 
one for himself and one for his school. 


Convention Speakers 


DR. WILL DURANT, famous author, teacher, and 
lecturer, first became prominent for his work when 
teaching at Columbia University. Men and women 
who studied under him there still tell of the exhila- 
rating influence of his enthusiasm and his scholar- 
ship; they had never suspected that philosophy 
could be so intelligible, so absorbing, and so fruit- 
fully related to the actual problems of life. If one 
had prophesied ten years ago that more than 
250,000 Americans would spend five dollars for a 
book on philosophy, it is likely that a commission 
would have been appointed to inquire into his 
sanity. Yet that is exactly what happened. 
Nearly 300,000 copies of Durant’s ‘The Story of 
Philosophy,’’ were sold in this country at five 
dollars a volume. He has attracted overflow 
audiences in nearly every large city, and nearly 
every state of America. 


Dr. Durant will appear on the Kentucky Education 





Wit Durant 16th. 


DR. GORDON LAING, Dean Graduate School 
of Arts and Literature, University of Chicago, is 
not only one of America’s foremost educators but 
is a public speaker of much experience and wide 
fame. He first became known as a_ speaker 
through the lectures he gave under the auspices of 
the Archeological Institute of America, having 
spoken many times before the societies of the 
Institute in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Chicago. His success 
in reconstructing ancient civilizations and making 
them understandable and vital to his audiences 
resulted in his entering other fields and for some 
years he has also been lecturing on literary and 
educational subjects. 


In the educational field, Dean Laing’s lectures 
stress those aspects of the subject that are of prime 
concern not merely to professional educators, but 
also to the community at large. He discusses the 
advancement in elementary education, the trend 


Association program, Thursday evening, April 





Gorpon LAING 


in secondary education, the changing conditions in college and university, and the vast 
possibilities of adult education. He has the faculty of giving everyone in the audience 
the feeling that he is speaking to him personally. He has eloquence, learning, wit, 
and humor. Dr. Laing will appear on the general program, Saturday morning, April 18th. 
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DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN received his B.A. 
from Ohio Wesleyan, 1911;his M.A. from Columbia, 
1912; PH.D. from Union Theological Seminary 
1916; D.p., Ohio Wesleyan, 1923; and LL.D., Dickin- 
son University, 1930. Dr. Sockman has been 
minister of the Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church thirteen years, and has the 
distinction of being raised from the ranks of its 
laity. In addition to his pulpit duties, Dr. Sock- 
man has taken a leading part in the problems of 
church statesmanship. He has been in great 
demand at colleges such as Yale, Cornell, Columbia, 
University of Chicago, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley. 


Dr. Sockman is author of several books, among 
them ‘‘Suburbs of Christianity,” and ‘‘Men of the 
Mysteries.’”” Some recent articles in Harper’s 
Magazine and his new book “‘Morals of Tomorrow” 
have attracted wide attention. 


Dr. Sockman will address the general assembly of 
RaLpu W. SocKMAN the Kentucky Education Association, April 15th. 





ALEXANDER J. STODDARD is superintendent 
of schools of the City of Providence, Rhode Island. 
He began his educational work in his native state, 
Nebraska, in 1905. His experience includes teach- 
ing in a rural school, principalship of an elementary 
school, supervising principalship in small towns, 
and superintendent of small and large cities. He 
is a graduate of the State Teachers College at Peru, 
Nebraska, the University of Nebraska, and has 
his Master’s Degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He studied law at the 
universities of Nebraska and Michigan. He was 
summer instructor at the Connecticut Summer 
School at Yale for three years and was a member 
of the summer school faculty at Teachers College in 
1929 and 1930 and is to serve in the same capacity 
again this summer. He has lectured widely on 
educational tepics and writes frequently for pro- 
fessional magazines. 





His most interesting contribution to the profession 
of teaching has been in the field of supervision and 
adaptation of methods and the curriculum to meet 
the needs of individual pupils. He was called to the 
superintendency of the schools of Bronxville, New York, in 1922 and there initiated 
and for four years directed important experimentation in procedures for individual- 
izing instruction. The schools of Bronxville have followed the method of em- 
phasizing individual needs for seven years. The plan in operation is the more significant 
because it involves all grades through the high school. Hundreds of teachers visit 
these schools yearly. Mr. Stoddard became superintendent of schools in Schenectady, 
New York, in 1926, and of Providence in 1929. He has continued his study of the 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
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possibilities of adapting large city school organiza- 
tion and methods to meet individual pupil needs. 
Mr. Stoddard will address the general session of the 
Kentucky Education Association Thursday A. M., 
April 16th. He will speak to the Rotary Club at 
noon and to the Department of City Superinten- 


dents in the afternoon. 


DR. J. Es. BUTTERWORTH received his pH.D., 
from the University of Iowa. 
served the Iowa Public Schools from 1907-1911. 
He was employed by Duluth State Teachers 
Served as professor of 
Secondary Education and Dean of the College of 
Education for the University of Wycming from 
1913 to 1918. He has occupied the pesition as 
professor of Rural Education in Cornell University 
from 1919 to the present time. 
has participated in several surveys, the more 
important of them being New York, Virginia, and 


College, 1912 and 1913. 


New Jersey. 


He is author of the following four books: ‘‘Prob- 
lems of State High School Finance,’’ 1918; “School 


As instructor he 


Dr. Butterworth 





J. E. BurrERWORTH 


Buildings and Grounds of Rural New York,”’ 1922; “Principles of Rural School Admin- 
istration,” 1926; ‘“‘The Parent-Teacher Association and Its Work,” 1927. Dr. Butter- 
worth has served as president of the Department of Rural Education fer the National 
Education Association. He will appear on the general program of the Kentucky 
Education Association Friday morning of the 17th and will address rural and elemen- 


tary sections in the afternoon. 











DANIEL DAVENPORT 


DR. DANIEL DAVENPORT, sole survivor of the 
Davenport-African Expedition, was born in Moose- 
jaw, Sask., Canada. He was graduated from 
McGill University, later taking courses in England 
and France. As a lecturer he has the knack of 
taking you right into the jungle with him. His 
adventurous career gives him a background rarely 
found in connection with the producer of a motion 
picture. 

He was a member of the British Medical Corps 
of the front in the late war for four years. Next 
he was sent as medical aide to Lord Carnarvon at 
Luxor when the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen was 
discovered. Later he was a member of the Haley 
expedition to the South Seas. 

In 1924 Dr. Davenport was sent to conduct a survey 
of the Belgian Congo. This intrepid scientist 
brought back many rare specimens of wild life, 
and the first full length motion picture ever made 
on the West Coast of Africa, the territory styled as 
the ‘“White Man’s Grave.” 

This photographic record of hitherto unpenetrated 
recesses of the jungle depicts much new scientific 
knowledge concerning wild animals and cannibal 
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tribes. Hordes of wild beasts (more than 118 
species), parade before the camera in spectacular 
manner. Many were captured alive and some 
killed for museums. 


Among other rare scenes ‘are those of pigmy and 
cannibal tribes in rituals which have been caught 
by the camera for the first time and this was done 
without the knowledge of the natives. In all these 
scenes which are included in the 10,000 feet of 
fast-action film, the natives and wild beasts them- 
selves are the actors, no effort having been made 
by the scientists to thrust a ridiculous plot into the 
action. It is clean, authentic, and sensationally 
educational. 


Dr. Davenport has been scheduled for an illustrated 
lecture on the “Jungle Hazards,” Friday evening, 
April 17th. 


DR. WENDELL W. WRIGHT is a graduate of 
Indiana State Teachers College. He did graduate 
work in the universities of Chicago and Colorado, 
and holds a pu.p. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia. His actual teaching experience includes 
rural teacher, teacher in elementary and con- 





WENDELL W. WRIGHT 








ter- solidated schools, high school principal, research worker in city schcols, and pro- 
nal fessor of education, Indiana University, which position he holds at present. Is author 
cky of professional and elementary school tests, of numerous high school tests, and a mem- 
©n- ft ber of the Indiana State Curriculum Commission. 
Dr. Wright will appear on the general program of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation Convention and will speak to the Department of County Superintendents. 
the 
ws DR. JOHN RUFI, professor of secondary educa- 
und tion, University of Missouri, will address the 
of general association at the Kentucky Education 
His Association Convention, and will also speak to one 
ely or more of the departmental assemblies. Dr. Rufi 
ion will be the principal speaker at dinner conference 
for secondary school principals, Wednesday evening 
rps of the 15th, held at the Brown Hotel. The follow- 
xt ing is a sketch of his professional career. 
at Training: B.s. 1918, Kansas State Teachers 
vas College; M.A. 1920, Columbia University; PH.p. 
ley 1927, Columbia University. 
Experience: Teacher in rural schools of Kansas, 








Joun Ruri 








1910-1913; teacher in training school, Emporia, 
Kansas, 1919; teacher in vocational school, New 
York, 1919-1921; principal of high school and 
assistant superintendent, Ironwood, Michigan, 
1921-1924; associate in secondary education, 
Columbia, 1924-1925; associate professor of educa- 
tion, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, 1925-1926; professor of education, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
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1926-1928; head of Department of Education, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
1927-1928; professor of education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 1928-1931. 


Publications: ‘The Small High School’’—T. C. 
Bur. of Publications; co-author, ‘“The Teacher and 
Secondary School Administration’; articles in 
Yearbooks of Department of Superintendents, 
1928-1929. 


Member: National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education; Editorial Board of the 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House; Phi 
Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and other profes- 
sional groups; National Education Association 
and other professional associatioris. 


THOMAS W. WOOD, professor ‘of health educa- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will address the morning session of the general 
association, Thursday, April 16th. Dr. Wood is 
noted as a national authority on health programs Tuomas W. Woop 

for schools, and served as chairman of the sub- 

committee for the White House Conference on the 

“School Child.’’ The following is a professional biographical sketch of Dr. Wood: 


Professor of hygiene and organic training, Stanford University, California, 1891-1900; 
travelled and studied in Europe—June 1900 to June 1901, professor of physical educa- 
tion, Columbia University and Teachers College, 1901-1927; professor of health educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927 ; college physician, Teachers 
College, 1901 ; adviser in health education, State Department of Education, 
Pennsylvania, 1920-1921. 


Memberships and other relations in associations, committees, etc.: Fellow, Ameri- 
can Science Association; delegate, American School Hygiene Association to Paris Ex- 
position, 1900; member, American Physical Education Association, also Local, State, 
and National Medical Associations; president, New York Physical Education Society, 
1913-1914; chairman, Committee on Health Problems in Education, National Council 
of Education, 1910-1921; chairman, Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion, National Education Association and American Medical Association, 1921 : 
chairman, Commission on Welfare of Teachers, New York State Teachers Association 
1914-1916; member, Executive Committee, Child Health Organization of America, 
1917-1923; vice-president, Child Health Organization of America, 1920-1923; a vice- 
president, American Child Health Association, 1923; fellow, New York Academy of 
Medicine, 1923; chairman, International Conference on Health Education, World 
Education Congress, San Francisco, 1923; chairman, Health Section of the International 
Federation of Home and School, 1928; chairman, Committee on the School Child in 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 1929-1931. 
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“JUNGLE HAZARDS” 


An amazing African Educational Film 
by Dr. Daniel Davenport, sole survivor 
of the Davenport-African Expedition. 
This film will be presented to the Kentucky 
Education Association Convention by Dr. 
Davenport, Friday evening, April 17th. 











18-MONTH-OLD CHIMPANZEE 
CAPTURED BY DR. DAVENPORT 


“After five years of almost unbelievable 
hardships, Dr. Davenport has achieved 
undying fame through his amazing camera 
record of the African jungles.’”’—Popular 
Mechanics Magazine. 























DR. DAVENPORT AND NATIVE 





A FULL-GROWN CONGO LEOPARD 
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General Program 
Kentucky Education Association 





Columbia Auditorium, April 15-18, 1931 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 15, 1931 


Raymond A. Kent, President University of 
Louisville, presiding 


7:45—Music: University of Louisville Chorus 
and Orchestra—E. J. Wotawa, Conductor. 


1. “Hail, America” .................. Drumm 
University Orchestra 


2. a. “Farewell to the Forest’’...Mendelssohn 
er es pL ere Malloy 
University Chorus 


3. Selected. Male Quartet. 


“The Four Cardinals’—Messrs. Zurfluh, 
Robison, Stratton, and Caton. 

4. Largofrom‘‘ New World Symphony’’. . Dvorak 
Chorus and Orchestra 

5. Overture “Qberon”............... von Weber 


Orchestra 


8:15—Apbpress: ‘‘Machine Age Morals’—Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, Pastor Madison Avenue 
— Episcopal Church, New York 
ity. 





THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 16 


GENERAL THEME: “‘ The White House Conference.” 


Mrs. Lucy jSmith, Vice-President Kentucky 
Education Association, New Castle, presiding 


9:00—Music: “Community Singing’—J. W. 
— Superintendent of Schools, Frank- 
ort 


Horace Cady Wilson, 
Presbyterian 


9:05—INvOcATION: Rev. 
Pastor Warren Memorial 
Church, Louisville. 


9:10—PresipENT’s Appress: L. R. Gregory, 
Superintendent of Schools, Louisville. 


9:20—ApprEss: ‘‘The Work of the White House 
Conference”—Dr. H. E. Barnard, National 
Director White House Conference, Washing- 
ton, 


9:55—AppreEss: ‘‘The Nature of Health Educa- 
tion’”—Dr. Thomas W. Wood, Professor of 
Health Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


10:40—Music: University of Kentucky Male 
Quartet of 1924—Messrs. Robert B. Clem, 
First Tenor, Earl Maxwell Heavrin, Second 
Tenor, Earl W. Boughman, Baritone, 
Elbert DeCoursey, Bass. 


10:55—Appress: ‘‘The Organization and Admin- 
istration of School Health’—A. J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

11:30—Report of Nominating Committee. 

11:35—Announceme nts. 


11:40—Adjournment. 





THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 16 


H. H. Kirk, LaGrange, Vice-President Kentucky 
Education Association, presiding 
7:45—Music: The University of Kentucky. 


8:15—Apbpress: Dr. Will C. Durant, Philosopher 
and Lecturer. 





FripAy MornInG, APRIL 17 


{ THeEmMe: A State Program for Education. 
H. H. Mills, Covington, Vice-President Kentucky 
Education Association, presiding 


9:00—Music: ‘‘Community Singing’’—J. Ber- 
tram Harmon, Louisville Male High School, 
Louisville. 


9:20—INvocaTION: Rev. B. G. Hodge, Pastor 
Crescent Hill Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Louisville. 


9:25—Appress: ‘‘A Quarter Century of Achieve- 
ment in American Rural Education’’—Dr. 

. E. Butterworth, Professor of Rural 
Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


10:05—Apbpress: ‘A State at Work on Its Educa- 
tional Program’”—Dr. Wendell W. Wright, 
Professor of Elementary Education, Univer- 
sity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
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10:45—Music: Berea College Glee Club. 


11:00—AppreEss: ‘‘New Demands on Education” 
—Dr. John Rufi, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


11:40—Announcements. 
11:45—Adjournment. 





FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 17 


Frank L. McVey, President University of 
Kentucky, presiding 


7:45—Music: Eastern State Teachers College. 


SEN NSTSN POCA Shoe oases ces ce Wea Del Riego 
‘The ie Brown Bear’... 20656 6<,0 Mana-Zucca 
“Southern Melody” arranged by...Deems Taylor 
PS WANING e.cicie sina oo siaxe Yoncerdcretcnalecstala teres Curran 


Girls Glee Club, directed by Mrs. Todd. 


ESO ON US) 1 0 eo Flagler 
MES MRAIOW cat AROSE 5 5 oo: scscoiGualicss w'alove 0% Praetorius 
“Farewell, Thou Village by the Sea’”’....... Silcher 
CMONI RE ons 2 cys as Slee eae arenes as Andrews 


“Men’s Glee Club, directed by J. E. Van Peursem. 


8:15—Appress: (Illustrated) ‘‘Jungle Hazards” 
—Dr. Daniel Davenport, Sole Survivor of 
the Davenport-African Expedition. 


9:30—RECEPTION: Music and Dancing—Crystal 
Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 





SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 18 
9:00—Music: High School Glee Club, Paris, Ky. 


9:20—ADDRESS: “Contemporary Education” 
—Dr. Gordon Laing, Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


10:20—Committee Reports: 
Reading Circle Board—J. W. 
Chairman. 
Auditing Committee—P. H. Hopkins. 
Publicity Committee—L. C. Caldwell, 


Ireland, 


Chairman. 

Research Committee—A. B. Crawford, 
Chairman. 

Legislative Committee—J. W. Bradner, 
Chairman. 


Resolutions Committee—H. L. Donovan. 
Secretary-Treasurer—R. E. Williams. 


11:30—Presentation of Officers-elect by Retiring 
President L. R. Gregory, Louisville. 


11:40—Adjournment. 





DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


C. M. Dannelly, Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
Winchester, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘Character Elements in Higher Education” 
—Arthur J. Braden, President Transylvania 
College, Lexington, 30 minutes. 


2. ADDRESS: 
E. Butterworth, Cornell 


: University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 30 minutes. 


3. Discussion. 


4. Business Session. 





DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


L. C. Curry, Principal Bowling Green Senior 
High School, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Gold Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


GENERAL SESSION 


1. ApprEss: “The Classroom Teacher and 
Professional Ethics’”—Dr. John Rufi, Profes- 
sor Secondary Education, University of 
Missouri. 


Ld 


Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


3. Conference for administrators, mathematics 
teachers and social science teachers. 


ADMINISTRATORS’ CONFERENCE 
(Parlor A) 


H. B. Gray, Principal Woodburn High School, 
presiding 


1. ‘‘Effective Supervision’’—W. H. Sugg, Super- 
intendent Providence Public Schuols, 25 
minutes. 


2. ‘School Publicity”—E. B. Whalin, Principal 
Corinth Consolidated High School, 25 
minutes. 


3. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 
(Parlor B) 


F. J. Bowlds, Owensboro High School, presiding 


1. “Some Opportunities and Responsibilities of 
the Teacher of High School Mathematics” 
Yarbrough, Western Teachers 

Cdiaas, Bowling Green, 15 minutes. 


2. Selected Subject. 
K, G. Gillaspie, Superintendent Morganfield 
City Schools, 15 minutes. 


3. ‘Teaching Geometry”—M. Cottell Gregory, 
Girls High School, "Loerie, 15 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 
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CONFERENCE SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
(Parlor C) 
Forrest Bell, Principal Martin High School, presiding 
1. ‘‘Will Our Social Structure Fail?’—T. C. 
Cherry, Superintendent Bowling Green City 
Schools, 15 minutes. 

‘2. “The Social Science Curriculum in the 
Secondary School’’—J. D. Williams, Danville 
High School, 15 minutes. 

3. “‘The Unit Method of Teaching History in 
the High School”—J. F. Tanner, Principal 
Russellville High School, 15 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 


SECOND SESSION 


C. I. Henry, Principal Madisonville High 
School, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Gold Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 

1. AppreEss: ‘Professional Standards’’—Dr. 
M. E. Ligon, Professor Secondary Education, 
University of Kentucky. 

2. Report of Nominating Committee. 


3. Conference for foreign language teachers, 
English teachers and science teachers. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
(Parlor A) 


Ruth Driskill, Bowling Green High School, 
presiding 


1. ‘‘Mythology’”—Pauline Peoples, Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, Winchester, 15 minutes. 


2. “‘Coleman’s Report on the Teaching of 
Modern Foreign Languages in the United 
States’’—Marjorie Claggett, Western Teach- 
ers College, Bowling Green, 15 minutes. 

3. “‘Suggestions for Developing the Proper 
Attitude Toward Latin’”—Kathryn Kirtley, 
Owensboro High School, 15 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
(Parlor B) 


P. M. Grise, Eastern Teachers College, 
Richmond, presiding 


1. “The Return of Grammar’—Dr. Gordon 
Wilson, Western Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, 25 minutes. 


2. ‘Character Education via Modern Poetry” 
—Warren F. Jones, Principal Winchester 
High School, 25 minutes. 


3. Discussion. \ 


CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 
(Parlor C) 


William Lee, Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, 
presiding 


1. “Modern Scientists’”—J. W. Compton, 
Murray State Teachers College, 15 minutes, 


tv 


“Breaking Routine in Teaching’’—J. Stanton 
Pierce, Georgetown College, 15 minutes. 


3. “The Teacher’s Challenge’—Charles E. 
Skinner, Principal Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington, 15 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


J. T. Miracle, Superintendent Catlettsburg 
City Schools, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. Appress: ‘Pupil Adjustment’—A. J. 
Stoddard, Superintendent City Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 


2. Discussion: ‘‘The Problem Pupil and How 
Adjust Him?” Discussion led by J. T. 
Miracle, Catlettsburg, Superintendent J. W. 
Bradener, Middlesboro, and Superintendent 
P. H. Hopkins, Somerset. 


3. Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


J. W. Selph, LaGrange, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 
1. AppreEss: ‘“‘Making Measurements Your 
Handy Man’”—Wendell W. Wright, Profes- 


sor of Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


2. Improvement of Our Rural School System by 
Better Financial Administration. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Nore: Programincomplete. Second session will 
be announced for Friday afternoon; complete 
program for this department will appear in official 
bulletin. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF RURAL AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Patty Richmond, Pikeville City Schools, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘‘Demonstration Teaching, a Means of 
Improvement in Classwork’’—Professor A. C. 
Burton, Professor of Rural Education, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, 20 minutes. 


2. “The Unit Plan in Teaching Social Studies” 
—Eliza Hanson, Sixth Grade Critic Teacher, 
Eastern Kentucky Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, 20 minutes. 


“Vitalizing English Instruction in the Elemen- 
tary School”’—W. J. Caplinger, Director of 
Training School, Murray Teachers College, 
20 minutes. 


Ww 


4. ADDRESS: 
“The New Frontier’’—Wendell W. Wright, 
Professor of Education, Indiana University. 


SECOND SESSION 
Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 
1 ‘*The Library in Relation to Modern Ele- 
mentary Methods’—E. V. Hollis, Head of 


Department of Education, Morehead 
Teachers’ College, 20 minutes. 


bdo 


‘Factors of Successful Teaching in the 
Elementary School”—Dr. Jesse E. Adams, 
Professor of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, 20 minutes. 


3. ‘The Rural School of Tomorrow’’—Dr. R. E. 
Jaggers, Supervisor of Rural Elementary 
Schools, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, 20 minutes. 


4. ‘Creative Work in the Louisville Schools” 
—Mary Browning, Primary Supervisor, 
Louisville. 


5. AppreEss: ‘Providing Special Educational 
Facilities for Pupils in Our Smaller Com- 


munities’ —Dr. Butterworth, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN 


Bianca Esch, Director Kindergarten-Primary 
Training, Louisville Normal School, President 


Allene Seaton, Supervisor Kindergarten, Louisville 
Public Schools, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 


Place—Assembly Room, Louisville Free Public 
Library. 


A 


Appress: “A New Day in_ Childhood 
Education”—Dr. Ruth Streitz, Professor of 
Education and Head of the Departments of 
Elementary Education and Supervision, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENTS OF FINE ARTS 


Harold D. Ingles, Supervisor of Music, 
Cynthiana High School, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


Music SECTION 


THEME—‘ The Evolution of the School Band and 


Orchestra’’—Under direction of Helen Boswell, 
Supervisor of Music and Irma_ Huckriede, 
— Supervisor of Music, Louisville Public 
Schools. 


Kindergarten Toy Orchestra, California 
School—Mary Page Gaines, Director. 


a. Toy Orchestra with Picture Scores, Bel- 
knap School—Maybelle Lorenz, Director. 

b. Toy Orchestra with Scores in Conven- 
tional Notation, Franklin School—Marvel 
Lichtefeld, and Emily Woodruff, Di- 
rectors. 


a. Flageolets and Flutes, Atkinson School 
—Aileen Kane, Director. . 

b. Harmonica Band, Southern Junior High 
School—Virginia Hollis, Director. 

c. Drum and Bugle Corps, Gavin H. Coch- 
ran School—Mrs. Alfred Higgins, and 
Arthur Wood, Directors. 

Violin Class, Franklin School—Pauline Sum- 

mers, Director. 


Ensemble Group, Elementary Schools—Paul- 
ine Summers, Director. 


Junior High Orchestra, Shawnee High 
School, Junior Division—Lee Louise Elkin, 
Director. | 

Senior High Band, Shawnee High School, 
Senior Division—Arthur Wood, Director. 


ART AND LITERATURE SECTION 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


i 


Art Appreciation in Master Paintings as 
Living Pictures, Explained in Poetry, Music, 
and Song—Under direction of Lena Hillerich, 
Supervisor of Art, Louisville Public Schools. 
By the Faculty and Pupils of Albert Brandeis 
School—-Jennie Summers, Principal. 


Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Note: The Fine Arts Section of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association will have a 
luncheon at the University Club at 12:30 
on Friday, April 17th. Tickets $1.00. 
Reservations are to be sent to Harold D. 
Ingles at Winchester. All members of this 
section or their guests are welcome. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


GENERAL SESSION 


M. C. Ford, Director of Science, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


THEME: 
B 


“Trends in Vocational Education.’’ 


Appress: ‘‘Where We Are Going in Voca- 
tional Home Economics’’—Genevieve Fisher, 
Head of the Home Economics Department, 
Ames, Iowa. 


j 2. ApDREss by President: ‘‘ Vocational Educa- 
tion in Social and Industrial Readjustment.” 
3. Business Session. 
Note: Luncheon program. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


SecTION No. 1—‘ Agricultural Education.” 


Dr. Ralph H. Woods, University of Kentucky, 


presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 


Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 
Bi 


“The Need for Vocational Agriculture in 
Kentucky’’—Watson Armstrong, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 


‘How Successful Is Vocational Agriculture 
in Kentucky”—W. J. Edens, Western State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green. 


“The Place of Vocational Agriculture in a 
State Program of Agricultural Education" 
—Dr. Frank L. McVey, President of Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 


“Financing a Program of Vocational Agricul- 
ture in Kentucky’—G. Ivan Barnes, State 
Director of Vocational Education, Frankfort. 


| Section No. 2—‘ Commercial Education.” 


Edward Wiest, College of Commerce, University 


of Kentucky, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 


Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


A. 





Report of the Research Committee—A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 


“The Relation between Commercial and 
Citizenship Education’—J. B. Holloway, 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky; Discussion by J. W. Martin, Director 
of the Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


“Changes in Equipment and Their Effect 
upon the Teaching of Commercial Subjects.” 


“The Use of Machines in Statistical 
Work’’—Prentiss M. Terry, District Mana- 
ger, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce; E. Z. Palmer, University of 
Kentucky; Remington Rand representative, 


“The Use of Bookkeeping Machines” 
—James L. Ashby, Bowling Green Business 
University. 


“The Use of Machines in Secretarial 
Work”—Anna Phelps Mitchell, Southern 
Brothers Fugazzi School of Business. 


“Types of Equipment Now in Use in Public 
High Schools’’—Ethel Lee Hillman, Ash- 
land High School. 


Section No. 3—‘‘Guidance.” 


Paul E. Harris, Theodore Ahrens Trade School, 


Louisville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor D, Seelbach Hotel. 


a. 


4, 


“Tests, Their Uses and Value in Guidance in 
the Junior High School’’—Marcella Coll, 
Vocational Counselor, Western Junior High 
School, Louisville. 


“The Induction of Youth into Industry’’— 
Arthur A. McGuigan, Director of Personnel 
of the Western Electric Company, Louisville. 


“‘Report on the Status of Vocational Guidance 
in Kentucky High Schools’”—P. E. Harris, 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School, Louisville. 


Business Session. 


Section No. 4—“Home Economics Education.” 


Ethel L. Parker, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 


Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


i. 
Z. 


NOTE: 


Business Session. 


“The Value of Exhibits in Home Demon- 
stration Work and in Teaching’’—Myrtle 
Weldon, University Extension, Lexington, 
and Ata Lee, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Frankfort. 


“Some Social Problems of the Modern 
Family”—Genevieve Fisher, Dean of Home 
Economics, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


“Economic Problems of the Homemaker” 
—Dr. Faith Williams, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 


Luncheon for members of the Home 


Economics Section will be held at 12:00 o'clock 
noon, Friday, April 17th, at the Brown Hotel. 
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Grand Canyon Nationa! Parks, the Kaibab National Forest an 


1036 Juliana Street 





PRICE DE LUXE TOURS 


Including Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Colorado i. Pike’s Peak. the Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone, Zion, Bryce and 
nal ] d other wonderlands of the West. i 
the all-ex pense and personally escorted plan, visiting America’s most attractive points of interest—“The Best of the West at Lowest Cost.’ 


For descriptive literature and detailed information, write 
MRS. H. D. PRICE—PRICE DE LUXE TOURS 
Phone 2338 


TO THE N. E. A. NATIONAL CONVENTION, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, JUNE 28-JULY 3, 1931 


An educational and scenic trip operated on 





Parkersburg, W. Va. 








SECTION No. 5—‘‘ Trades and Industries.” 


C. F. Criley, Director Vocational Education, 
Owensboro, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Grill Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘‘Vocational Education and Its Relation to 
Industry’—Bennett Brigman, Dean Speed 
Scientific School, University of Louisville. 


2. ‘‘Problems in Shop Class Management”—H. 
W. Schell, H. Droppleman, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville. 


“Keeping Pupil Records’”—A. N. May, State 
Supervisor Trade and Industrial Education, 
Frankfort. 


Ww 


PROGRAMS OF ASSOCIATED 
GROUPS 
PROGRAM OF KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Time—Wednesday, April 15th. 
Place—Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


Topic: Janitorial Service in High School. 


10:00—PRrEsIDENT’s ApprREss: “The Janitor as a 
Member of the High School Staff.” 


10:30—‘“‘ Janitorial Service in the Twelve-Grade 
School Building’”—O. B. Dabney, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Midway. 


11:00—“ Janitorial Service in the Large High School 
of a City System’’—John L. Goble, Principal 
Holmes High School, Covington. 


11:30—Observation and Discussion—Members of 
the Group. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00—‘Book Review, School Building Manage- 
ment”—C. E. Reeves and H. S. Ganders, 
Duke Young, Principal Frankfort High 
School. 


2:15—“‘ Proposed Program of Research’—J. B. 
Holloway, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 


2:30—Discussion of the Proposal. 


2:45—Business Meeting. 


EVENING SESSION 


6:00—Banquet, Brown Hotel—Principals and 
High School Athletic Association. 


7:00—‘The Place of Student Activities in the 
Modern School’—Dr. John Rufi, School of 
Education, University of Missouri. 


PROGRAM KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


Edward M. Ray, Fredonia, presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 


Place—Auditorium, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. Demonstration—Miniature Bird Bath, Emer- 
son School. 


2. A Wayside Inn for Birds, Pupils Jacob 
Addition School. 


3. Bird Transparencies, Pupils of J. B. McFerran 
School. 


4. Bird House, Pupils of Longfellow School. 
Bird Tree, Pupils of Wm. R. Belknap School. 


Talk on J. J. Audubon, Pupils of J. Stoddard 
Johnson School. Under direction of Emilie 
Yunker, Supervisor of School Gardens, 
Louisville Public School. 


wn 


7. Presentation of Audubon Bird Pictures— 
Fannie Figg, Chairman Outdoor Art League. 


8. Need of Bird Protection—Tom Wallace, 
Courier-Journal, Louisville. 
9. Insets—Mary Mae_ Wyman, _ Supervisor 


Health and Safety Education, Louisville. 
10. Bird Study—Edward M. Ray, Fredonia. 


PROGRAM OF THE KENTUCKY FOLK- 
LORE SOCIETY 


Dr. F. L. Rainey, Centre College, Danville, presiding 
Time—Friday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘The Value of Preserving Folklore’—Dr. 
Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green. 
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2. ‘Folk Songs of the Yosemite Indians’’—Sung 
by Mrs. Eugene Spragens, Lebanon. Pianist, 
George Latimer, Louisville. 


3. ‘‘Home-making in the Wilderness’ —Mrs. W. 
T. Lafferty, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

PROGRAM KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


L. G. Kennamer, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 1:30 P. M. 


Place—Assembly Room, Louisville Free Public 
Library. 
THEME: ‘‘Vitalizing Geography Teaching.” 


1. ‘‘Geography in the Rural School’’—J. Sullivan 
Gibson, Bowling Green. 


2. ‘‘A Geography Project’’—Elizabeth Riddell, 
Irvine. 


3. ‘Training of Geography Teachers’—Floy 
Robbins, Murray. 
4, “Exhibits and 
Braun, Morehead. 


Illustrations’’—Kathryn 


5. ‘‘Tests and Their Uses’’—Halene Hatcher, 
Paducah. 


6. “Manuals and  Workbooks’’ — Rebecca 
Thompson, Morehead. 


7. ‘‘Field Work’’—George Wood, Bowling Green. 


8. “Correlation with Other Subjects’’—Willie 
Griggs Moores, Covington. 


9. “Contribution in Geology’—Dr. Willard 


Rouse Jillson, Frankfort. 


PROGRAM KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 


V. F. Payne, Transylvania College, 
Lexington, presiding . 





Time—Saturday, 9:00 A. M. 


Place—Nazareth College, 851 S. Fourth Street, 
Louisville. 


1. ‘Bacteriological Examination of Kentucky 
Drinking Water’’—W. L. Williams, Hender- 
son High School. 


2. ‘‘The State-wide Chemistry Essay Contest 


Sponsored by the American Chemical 
Society’—Dr. J. S. Pierce, Georgetown 
College. 


3. “fA Prize-Winning Chemistry Essay.” 


4. “A Study of Science Teaching in Kentucky” 
—Professor Meredith J. Cox, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond. 


Amino 
Nazareth 


Essential 
Adeline, 


5. “Something about the 
Acids”—Sister Mary 
College, Louisville. 


6. Business Meeting with Senators’ Reports. 
7. Lunch as Guests of Nazareth College. 
Afternoon— 


1. Industrial Trip. 





PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


H. W. Nichols, State Director, Frankfort, presiding 
Time—Wednesday, 12:00 noon, April 15th. 


Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. Introduction of members and visitors. 


2. ADDREss: 
H. B. Cummins, Federal Agent, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Washington, D 


3. Report of Committees. 
4. Election of Officers. 


Note: This will be a luncheon conference during 
which the above program will be offered. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF COLLEGE 
BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 


CENTRE COLLEGE will hold its annual dinner at 
the Brown Hotel, 6:00 P. M., Friday evening, 
April 17. Luncheon for Woman’s Department 
of this College will be held at 12:30 noon at the 
Pendennis Club. Those interested in either the 
dinner or luncheon are requested to communicate 
with Doctor Charles J. Truck, President of Centre 
College. 





Pui DELTA KAPPA BREAKFAST will be held on the 
Roof Garden of the Brown Hotel, Thursday, April 
16, at 7:30 A. M. Reservations should be made 
with Mr. Louis Clifton, Secretary, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 





TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE LUNCHEON will be held 
in Louis XVI Room, Friday, April 17, at 12:15 
P. M. For reservations write Ernest J. Crutcher, 
Alumni-Student Secretary, Transylvania College, 
Lexington. 





Kappa DELTA PHI BREAKFAST will be held in 
Louis XVI Room, at the Brown Hotel, Friday, 
April 17, at 7:30 A. M. Price $1.00 per plate. 
Reservations to be made with Anna B. Peck, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 





VocATIONAL REHABILITATION. A luncheon con- 
ference of Vocational Rehabilitation will be held at 
the Brown Hotel, Wednesday, April 15, at 12:00 
o’clock noon. Reservations should be made with 


Homer W. Nichols, State Director Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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ANNUAL LUNCHEON KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN will be held at noon, 
Thursday, April 16, at the University Club in the 
Martin Brown Building, Fourth and Broadway, 
Louisville. All women doing administrative work 
are cordially invited. Reservations should be made 
with Mrs. R. E. Hill, President, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky (University of Louisville). 





INDIANA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI LUNCHEON will be 
given at the Seelbach Hotel, Friday, April 17, at 
12:30 P. M. Those interested in reservations for 
this luncheon should write Mrs. F. H. Stover, 
2721 Hollywood Terrace, Louisville, Kentucky. 





KENTUCKY COLUMBIA CLUB DINNER at Kentucky 
Hotel, Thursday, noon, the 16th. $1.00 per plate. 
To secure reservations see Miss Nancy Miles 
Batman, 409 W. Bloom Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 





THE JEFFERSON CouNTY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION BANQUET will be held in the Ball Room of the 
Seelbach Hotel, April 15, at 6:00 P. M. Reserva- 
tions should be made with Miss Julia Reubelt, 
2713 Grinstead Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 





Joint DINNER OF THE KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION AND THE KENTUCKY As- 
SOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS will 
be held in the Crystal Ball Room of the Brown Hotel, 
April 15 at 6:30 P. M. Reservations should be 
made with Ralph E. Hill, University of Louisville, 
Third and Shipp streets. 


Note: Following the dinner there will be a 
thirty minute program of the Association of Prin- 
cipals, followed by the annua! business meeting of 
the Kentucky High School Athletic Association. 





KENTUCKY HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AssOcIATION LUNCHEON, will be held Thursday, 
April 16, at Hotel Seelbach, 12:30 P. M. Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University, will be 
the principal speaker. Price $1.25. Send reserva- 
tions to Miss Mary May Wyman, Board of Educa- 
tion, Eighth and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 





COLLEGE HEADQUARTERS 


Colleges and normal schools will maintain head- 
quarters for alumni and friends during the con- 
vention. Announcements received to date for 
locations of these colleges are as follows: 


Centre College, Transylvania College, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Georgetown Couilege, Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, Murray State Teachers 
College, and University of Louisville at the Brown 
Hotel. 

Western State Teacher College; Alumni Associa- 
tion, Berea College, Mezzanine Floor, Seelbach Ho- 
tel. 


PREP R EER RRR EERE REEEEEREEEESEREEEEEEEEERESCEEESE EE ES EET ECE TEETER REE RE RRR ERE REREREREREEREREREREEREREREREEREREEERERERERERERRORERERERERERHEERERGEEREESE 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
passed opportunities for combining sum- 
mer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain 
climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National 
Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives un- 
excelled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 25 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, 
Medicine, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration, Journalism, Art, and Music. 
Field courses in Geology and Biology. 
Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. Uni- 
versity Theater with special instruction in 
Dramatic Production. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work in all departments. Excel- 
lent library; laboratories. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern 
States 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 


Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. U), 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the bulletins checked 
below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog...... 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in 


Geology and Biology........ 
Graddate School: Batletis..........sc..ccc.ccccscscesenceeroesexs 











Name .... 





Strectiand INtmber oes 
City and State 
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University of Cincinnati 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1931 


Two Weeks’ Intersession in Education 
June 8—June 20 


First Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
June 20—July 28 


Second Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
July 28—August 29 


Eight Weeks’ Science Courses 
June 15—August 8 





DEMONSTRATION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—An activity program embodying 


the best in progressive education, developed by skilled teachers with average children. 
Kindergarten, first, third, fifth, seventh grades, all on the campus. Carefully guided 
observation courses, with credit. Individual and group conferences with demon- 
stration teachers. Numerous related courses. Direction of Dr. Ruth Streitz. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS—Worked out to 


fit individual needs. Degrees A. B., 
B. Sc., A. M., Ph. D. granted. Recog- 
nition of normal school training, to- 
wards B. Sc. in Education. New library 
with ample space and service. 130 
courses this summer, with faculty of 65. 
Courses for teachers correlate theory 
with practice. Individual guidance to- 
wards degrees. Placement bureau in 
operation through summer. 


EXCELLENT LIVING CONDITIONS 


—Campus on beautiful hill-top site at 
beginning of mile-long Burnet Woods 
park. Dormitories for men and for 
women; University commons. Easy 
access to down town business and rec- 
reational centers. Complete University 
facilities. A municipal university com- 
bining cultural and practical advantages. 


INTENSIVE UNIT COURSES—Dr. 


Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, teaches “Mental Measurement 
in Relation to Educational Procedures” 
as a unit course in Intersession. A. 
Laura McGregor, of Rochester, pre- 
sents “The Secondary School Cur- 
ticulum” as a unit course, June 22 to 
July 3. Two credits in education for 
each course. Intercession and two 
regular terms provide equivalent of one 
full semester. 


RECREATIONAL ADVANTAGES— 


On the campus: Tennis, swimming 
pools, gymnasia, free lectures and musi- 
cal recitals. Grand Opera presented 
by distinguished artists nightly at 
nearby Zoological Gardens. Magnifi- 
cent Cincinnati Art Museum recently 
enlarged. Excursions on Ohio River 
and to Kentucky scenic attractions. 
National League baseball. 


For Bulletin Address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI— HOME OF MUSIC AND ART 
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THE KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 
OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


By M..L. BD: Hit 


At its last meeting, the Kentucky 
Association of Deans of Women voted 
that the secretary prepare a paper for the 
Kentucky Education Association calling 
the attention of the superintendents and 
principals of the high schools of Kentucky 
to the work of the deans of women in 
Kentucky Colleges and in the High Schools 
which have an adviser of girls. 


In this age of many hackneyed phrases 
and much professional cant, there is a real 
satisfaction in the discovery that good 
teachers have always been actively en- 
gaged in personnel work with the students 
they taught. The recent keeping of 
records on social case work has dignified 
this service and made permanent the 
findings of personnel workers. 


The National Association of Deans of 
Women is eighteen years old, and the 
Kentucky Association is going to be ten 
years old next October. Both our State 
and national organizations hold certain 
convictions which have ripened in the hot 
sun of experience. We think that more 
advisory work should be done below the 
college level. There is a great deal of 
radiant energy which is going to waste in 
high schools because the gifts and en- 
thusiasms of teachers are not always made 
available to students. Every high school 
principal could relieve himself of much 
of his load of oddments if he would assign 
his troublesome student problems, not to 
committees, the affliction of our time, but 
to individuals on his faculty who would like 
to be more than classroom expositors of 
adopted textbooks. 


Perhaps the strong hold of the high 
school coach over his athletic squads is 
partly the result of a contact which is 
voluntary and intensely personal. It 
would not be difficult for a principal to 
discover personality traits in his teachers 
which could be made available to his stu- 
dents. One or two fewer classes a day and 


a room for conferences would soon yield a 
big return to the school in better social life 
and more responsive scholarship. There 
is nO more magic in the words ‘‘personnel 
work,” “social case study, 


9 66 


orientation,” 


etc., than the ‘‘guidance”’ teacher gives 
them. Therefore, our plea is for an adviser 
of girls in every high school. It is our belief 
that any superintendent or principal would 
be glad to join, for a member of his faculty, 
the Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women (dues are only one dollar a year), 
if he had a job analysis sheet before him 
telling some of the duties performed daily 
by advisers in high schools. Space is not 
allowed here for that, but the following 
sample page from the diary of a high school 
adviser may serve as illustration: 


A PAGE FROM THE DIARY OF A 
HIGH SCHOOL DEAN 


Fripay, OCTOBER 3rd 


Before 8:30 a. m.—lInterviewed student recently 
entered from out-of-town with reference to 
program adjustment. Drama class students 
borrowed small office props for class play. 
Made arrangements for student, too ill to 
remain at school, to be taken home. 
Interviewed student who wished to drop a 
subject. 

Between 8:30 a. m., and 3:00 p. m.—Registered and 
planned programs for two girls just entering 
school. 

Interviewed mother who wished to have 
daughter's course of study changed from com- 
mercial to academic, because father, who was 
out of the city at the time of the child’s en- 
trance, wishes her to prepare for college en- 
trance. The mother had allowed the child to 
choose her own course. 

Read and answered correspondence (being 
one’s own stenographer has advantages at 
times) and attended to usual office routine. 
Interviewed scholarship student with regard to 
added financial difficulties in the home and 
possibility of placement for Saturday work. 
Phoned various employers and made appoint- 
ments for the girl to see them. 

Conducted group guidance meeting of English 
III class (recent entries from junior high 
schools). Lunch—twenty minutes. 
Substituted two periods for absent teacher. 
Continued contact interviews with new stu- 
denis. Arranged for student coach for girl 
failing in mathematics. 

Conference with visiting teacher. 

Conference with two students on health 
problems. 

After 3:00 p. m.—Attended annual swimming meet 
of the school, reaching home at 5:45 o’clock. 


A letter addressed to the secretary will 
receive an answer to other inquiries con- 
cerning the objectives of the Deans 
Association.—M. L. D. Hit1, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Kentucky Association of 
Deans of Women. 
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ADDRESS OF DR. GILBERT GROS- 
VENOR, PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, IN- 
TRODUCING REAR-ADMIRAL 
BYRD TO DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
FEBRUARY 23 


When I tell you that I am the son of a 
revered teacher who for sixty years held 
classes and who now, in his eighty-sixth 
year, can still infuse vigor into vouth, you 
will understand the joy that overwhelmed 
me when I received word from President 
Crozier of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, 
that I had been considered worthy of saying 
a few words to this mighty aggregation 
of the educational leaders of America. 


The greatest compliment that has come 
to the National Geographic Society was 
when Mr. Crabtree called some years ago 
to say that the National Education Associa- 
tion trustees had decided to establish your 
group of buildings beside ours of the 
National Geographic Society. Many times 
a day now I look from my window to your 
beautiful headquarters, and derive strength 
and inspiration from the thought of the 
thousands of patriotic, unselfish teachers 
who, guided by your devoted and very 
wise annual officers and by your energetic, 
effective permanent secretaries, Mr. Crab- 
tree and Mr. Shankland, erected your 
altruistic edifice as an enduring center for 
the educational forces of the nation. 


With your work the National Geographic 
Society always has been glad to co-operate 
to the fullest extent. Our Society of 1,300,- 
000 adult members does not attempt to 
enter the field of pedagogy or teaching 
methods. That is your field, which you 
have developed sosplendidly that America’s 
public schools are models for the world. 


But our society has endeavored to make 
its original geographic material available 
to schools so far as teachers find it useful. 
Bound volumes of the National Geographic 
Magazine form the nucleus of the school 
reference-library of geography. Our bul- 
letins are printed in weekly sets for the use 
of 40,000 teachers. 

When we see the ways you are teaching 
today, we wish we could attend school 
again. 


Your pupils are demanding fresh and 
first-hand knowledge about geography and 
exploration. When their books and their 
teachers cannot tell them what they wish 
to know, they write and ask. 


We have received at our Washington 
headquarters thousands of letters, and 
Admiral Byrd has received thousands 
more, from school children asking ques- 
tions—intelligent and pertinent questions 
—about his expedition. One boy wished 
to know the exact dimensions of all the 
buildings, wireless towers, and ice tunnels 
of Little America. His school, he said, 
was making a model of Admiral, Byrd’s 
Antarctic base camp. 

No explorer ever before has received 
such a national tribute from school chil- 
dren as you have enabled our young people 
to present to Admiral Byrd. 

At the age of twelve, Byrd set forth for a 
trip around the world alone. Thrilling 
adventures followed rapidly. A terrific 
typhoon near Japan, a devastating cholera 
epidemic in the Philippines, an ambuscade 
cunningly planned by hostile natives while 
he was with the Philippine Island Constab- 
ulary, and then the voyage home on a 
tramp freighter which lost its way and 
wandered for days in the Indian Ocean, 
where the chronometer ran down. As a 
Naval Academy athlete, he broke the bones 
of his foot in a football game, and later 
fractured his ankle in a gymnasium acci- 
dent. Sheer determination enabled him 
to graduate with his class. 

Battleship duty proved his ankle too 
weak for the hard grind of navy routine, 
and a medical board retired him. 

When the World War came he asked 
for the chance to serve his country at the 
front; instead, he was assigned to active 
duty in the Navy Department. 


His arduous application to his work there 
emaciated him; he found himself about to 
be invalided again. Only his desperate 
pleading gave him a reprieve of a few 
weeks to win a physical comeback. At 
the end of sixty days he was re-examined, 
passed all tests, was pronounced in perfect 
health and ready for active duty again. 


He sought an assignment to fly one of 
the big NC planes to the battlefront. 
Instead, he was sent to Newfoundland to 
establish a refueling station. After the 
Armistice he proposed ,the transatlantic 
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flight of the NC squadron, but got a post 
only as far as Newfoundland. Then he 
captained the effort to have a Bureau of 
Aeronautics established in the Navy 
Department. 


Next he sought an assignment to go to 
England to help fly the huge airship Z.R-2 
to America. On the trial flight it fell into 
the Humber; only the unavoidable 
missing of a train saved him from death 
in that disaster. 


In 1925 Byrd was destined to have his 
chance. The National Geographic Society 
was planning the first aerial attack upon 
Arctic regions. The United States Navy 
agreed to co-operate, and, at the society’s 
request, assigned Commander Byrd to 
lead the naval contingent. He flew over 
Ellesmere Island, North Greenland, and 
adjacent areas, mapping thousands of 
square miles of territory, proved the feasi- 
bility of aviation in Arctic Exploration, and 
acquired his polar wings. 


In astounding rapidity came his flight 
to the North Pole, May 9, 1926, in which 
he covered 1,360 miles in 15% hours, his 
flight across the Atlantic to France, a 
voyage of 4,200 miles lasting 42 hours, 
June 29th to July ist; then his Antarctic 
Expedition and the accompanying flight 
to the South Pole. 


Thus Admiral Byrd is the first to fly to 
both Poles, and the only living man who 
has been to both. 


He has viewed greater areas of polar 
territory than any other man has ever seen. 


His name will ever live as the greatest 
pioneer navigator of the air, as does that of 
Magellan as the greatest pioneer navigator 
of the farthermost seas. 


Moreover, Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition, 
entirely aside from his flight to the South 
Pole, represents a new era in exploration 
—an era made possible by new instrumen- 
talities of science, with Byrd as the:genius 
who first had the sagacity to use them. 


In the world’s vastest icy wastes, amid 
the world’s lowest temperatures and 
strongest winds, he flew airplanes twenty- 
three times, made twenty-three safe land- 
ings, traversing 7,085 miles. This was the 


first time flying machines had been main- 
tained through a polar winter. 





Have You Time for 
All the Subjects 
You Want to Teach? 


Many subjects that every teacher would like to 
include in the commercial course are crowded 
out because of a lack of time, money, and 
teachers. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


By Jones and Bertschi 
provides the materials for one articulated course 
that greatly enriches the content formerly 
scattered through two, three, or even all the 
following courses: 
Junior Business Training Community Economies 
Vocational Guidance Vocational Civics 

One teacher and one class hour instead of 
two or three teachers and as many different 
class hours means a substantial saving in time, 
money, and teacher effort. 

Reduced cost of instruction plus an improved 
curriculum is one of the benefits you may expect 
from an adoption of General Business Science, 
which fully meets all Junior High School require- 
ments. 

For information address our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 














WANTED! 


TEACHERS 
FOR VACATION WORK 
THIS SUMMER 


TIME FLIES. Benjamin Franklin says: 
“Time is the stuff life is made of.” What 
are you going to do with your time this 
summer? 

As a teacher we offer you employment 
this summer in a kind of work which utilizes 
your past experience and offers you a greater 
earning power than you could get from any 
other type of employment. Teachers with 
Normal School or College training who are 
interested in exchanging their usual profitless 
leisure for a vacation of business experience 
and additional income will find our position 
suitable. 

_lease give full information as to age, 
education, teaching experience, and date your 
school closes. 

Address 


The Continental Publishing Co. 


419 National Exchange Bank Bldg., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Nasareth College 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Accredited Standard College 


Summer Session June 22-August 1 


Courses in 
Education, English, History, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, Home Eco- 
nomics, Science, Latin, Library 
Science, etc. 


Apply for the Bulletin to THE DEAN 














In a single flight of less than a day 
150,000 square miles were surveyed by the 
camera—an area nearly as large as our 
state of California. 

He carried the American Flag 1,000 
miles farther south than it had ever pene- 
trated before. 

These facts are only inklings of what his 
expedition accomplished. We will not 
know for a year or more all that was dis- 
covered, because it will take that long for 
him, and nine of his scientific staff who are 
hard at work on their reports, to compile 
the mass of data on rocks and glaciers and 
winds; on temperatures and magnetism 
and sea creatures; on new mountains, new 
bays, and new valleys, which they were 
the first to behold, study, survey, and photo- 
graph. 


ADMIRAL BYRD’S LIBRARY - 


One of the most unusual “‘libraries’’ any 
explorer has received is the one that was 
given to Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
the night of February 23rd, at Detroit. 
There, before school superintendents from 
all parts of the country attending the 
Department of Superintendence Conven- 
tion, the aerial conqueror of both poles was 
presented with ten handsomely bound 
volumes of letters, a tribute from the school 
children of America. 

When the National Education Associa- 
tion suggested that school children write 
letters to Admiral Byrd it was planned to 
bind the best of these letters in a single 
volume, and give this volume to Admiral 


VERY science teacher profits directly, in 
better results and lower costs, by our 
policy of supplying the highest quality of 
laboratory apparatus and supplies at a price 
fair to both school and dealer, 
Out of this policy springs 
ordinary loyalty of our clientele. 
For they find its advantages expressed in 
the availability, dependability and durability 
of our equipment. 


the extra- 


Write for catalog mentioning this journal. 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES & APPARATUS 
New York — Bosten — CHICAGO — Toronto — Los Angeles 














Byrd when the explorer addressed the 
superintendents at the Detroit Convention. 
The response to the suggestion was so 
instantaneous, and so overwhelming, that 
it was decided to bind all the letters 
received in a unique set of books, a “‘Thirty- 
Inch Shelf” of the enthusiasm of American 
youth for exploration, and as their tribute 
to Admiral Byrd. 


Some 4,500 letters, selected by teachers 
from more than 40,000 the children have 
written, were received in Washington up 
to February 10th, and were sent to the 
binders. Since that time letters have 
continued to pour in, and these will be 
collected and bound into two additional 
volumes, although not in time to be 
presented at Detroit. The letters, which 
range from personal notes on composition 
paper to neatly typed essays on the value 
of exploration, are being bound by states. 
Ohio, so far, is in the lead. Gold-lettered, 
morocco binding is being used, and the 
complete series will be added to Admiral 
Byrd’salready large collection of Antarctica. 


In addition to the bound volumes of 
letters Admiral Byrd was presented with 
models of his ship, ‘The City of New 
York,’’ handsome scrolls illuminated in 
the manner of old manuscripts, drawings, 
and other work of student artisans. 


High school pupils at Aurora, Minne- 
sota, have dedicated their 1930 yearbook 
to Admiral Byrd. Little Rock, Arkansas, 
in the heart of the drought district, has 
sent a beautifully bound book of student 
letters, which will be kept separate from 
the books being bound from individual 
letters. Biloxi, Mississippi, students made 
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a cardboard binding for each letter sent. 
From Glendale, California, was forwarded 
a scroll of parchment, inscribed by colored 
inks. 

The states sending the largest number 
of letters, in their order, follow: Ohio, 
Illinois, New York, Louisiana, Texas, 
Michigan, Kansas, New Jersey, Maine, 


Iowa, Montana, California, and Penn- 
sylvania. Every state in the Union is 
represented. 


No prize or contest was connected with 
this voluntary expression of school chil- 
dren’s interest in Admiral Byrd; it was 
undertaken as a school project in keeping 
pupils abreast of modern exploration. 

Admiral Byrd was introduced at Detroit 
by Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the 
National Geographic Society, which co- 
operated in the Antarctic Expedition. 
The presentation of the letters was made 
by Dr. Norman R. Crozier, of Texas, 
president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association. 
Dr. Grosvenor’s introduction, Dr. Cro- 
zier’s presentation, and Admiral Byrd’s 
response were broadcast over the Columbia 
network from 8:30 to 9:00 o’clock, p. m. 


We hope that many school children in 
Kentucky heard this program. 





SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT THE 
1930 MEMBERSHIP NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1. The total membership for the year 
was 216,188. 

2. This was more than twenty-five times 
rowed of 1917 and forty-three times that of 

07. 

3. The gain for the year was 10,507. 

4. Ohio again won first place for largest 
total (26,469). 

5. Pennsylvania stood second (24,363); 
California third (23,615); Michigan fourth 
(14,541); Illinois fifth (11,802); New York 
sixth (10,481); and New Jersey seventh 
(10,333). 

6. Twenty-nine states made increases 
ranging from 12 to 3,157. 


7. Four states made increases of more 
than a thousand each—Pennsylvania 


(3,157); California (2,728); Ohio (2,619); 
New Jersey (1,253). 

8. Porto Rico and North Dakota made 
the largest per cent of increase over 1929. 





Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


Easy operation—long life 
—correct ventilation—the 
control of light to prevent 
glare—these features make 
the quarter century tested 
Draper Window Shades 
specially adaptable for 
schools—and preferred by 
school boards everywhere. 
For illustrated catalog ad- 
dress Dept. K. 

Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 

Dept. K, Spiceland, Ind. 


Distributed by the Central School 
Supply Co., Louisville, Ky. 





Patented 














9. Hawaii again had more National 
Education Association members than public 
school teachers (2,630). 

10. The six states having the highest 
percentage of membership were: Nevada 
(85 per cent); Arizona (81 per cent); 
Delaware (61 per cent); Ohio (57 per cent) ; 
Utah (56 per cent) ; California (54 per cent). 

11. Cities having the largest member- 
ship were: Los Angeles (6,320); Detroit 
(6,174); Philadelphia (4,184); Cleveland 
(3,898) ; Chicago (3,488) ; New York (2,734). 





ALLERTON HOUSE 


is Residential Headquarters for 


KENTUCKY TEACHERS 
AND EDUCATORS | 








7 Separate Floors for Women . 14 Separate Floors for Men 





Teachers and educators are extended an 
invitation to come to Allerton House for 
their vacations. There is the well-planned 
Social Program, with guest dances, card 
parties, and escorted tours to Chicago’s 
show places. The Allerton is headquar- 
ters of 102 colleges and 21 national pan- 
hellenic sororities; and there is radio 
in each of the 1000 rooms at the regular 
weekly rates per person of: $8.50 to 
$12.50 (double) and $10.50 to $17.50 
(single), or $2.00 to $3.50 daily. 


WALTER W. DWYER, General Manager 
701 N. MICHIGAN AVE. - CHICAGO 


ALLERTON HOUSE 
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New Elementary School Building, Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


NEW $150,000 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BUILDING, FORT THOMAS, 
KENTUCKY 


ONE OF THE Most MODERN SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS IN NORTHERN 
KENTUCKY 


From the outer walls of buff brick and 
Bedford stone to the innermost recess 
of the furnace room, with automatic stoker 
and fan room, this school is an example of 
a most artistic and fireproof structure. 
The only wood used is in the oak floors, 
paneled doors, built-in bookcases, and 
wardrobes with vanishing doors. Each 
room is provided with univent self-regulat- 
ing heat and ventilation control. 


On the first floor are the kindergarten, 
workroom, large playroom, kitchen, and 
cafeteria. The cafeteria, which is one of 
the important features of the new school, 
is capable of serving a student body of 
five hundred. The two large steam tables 
are supplied by a well provisioned kitchen, 
which contains—among other of its new 
equipment—a glass fronted electric refrig- 
erator and a system of electric fans which 
keeps both kitchen and cafeteria free from 
cooking odors. 


The teachers’ restroom and the offices of 
the principal and the nurse are conveniently 


placed near the main entrance. The class- 
rooms of the main floor are constructed 
around theauditorium which will accommo- 
date an audience of five hundred people. 
The stage is spacious and has triple- 
switch lighting facilities for white, blue, 
and red lights. 


The plan of the top floor is similar to 
the main floor except it has only class- 
rooms and one office—that of the primary 
supervisor. On all floors there are drinking 
fountains and lavatories. 


The architect’s plans provide for addi- 
tional classrooms as the increase in enroll- 
ment may require, without disturbing the 
artistic beauty of the building or disarrang- 
ing its mechanical features. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PENMANSHIP 


The national association of penmanship 
teachers and the supervisors will hold a 
meeting in Cincinnati, April 22nd to 24th, 
at the Gibson Hotel. Superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors are eligible for 
membership; fees, $1.00. As Kentucky 
had but eighteen members last year, it is 
hoped that this number may be at least 
doubled this year. 
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George Peabody College For Teachers 


SPRING QUARTER, 1931 


First Term: March 23—April 29 
Second Term: April 30—June 6 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1931 
First Term: June 9—July 17 
Second Term: July 18—August 26 


By entering at the beginning of the Second Term of the 
Spring Quarter and remaining through the Summer 
Quarter. a full semester’s work may be completed. 





George Peabody College for Teachers is organized for, and devoted solely to, the 
training of teachers. Its entire resources and energies are used to equip on the 
highest possible plane leadersin all phases of public education in the Nation. 











Write the Recorder for Catalog: Nashville, Tennessee 

















To Prospective 
Students 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce affiliated with the 
Business University is an “A”-grade college in the field of business. 
It is a member of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Univer- 
sities, composed of sixteen institutions of senior rank. It specializes 
in Commercial Teacher Training and Accounting. 





Students who want to prepare for office work can enter our non- 
college division any time and get perfect classification. Those who 
wish to enter the college should write us for full particulars 
about entrance, courses, credits, etc. 


Our attendance is larger than it was this time last year, and the 
outlook for the coming year is exceptionally good. 


Bowling Green Business University, Inc. 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 
J. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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ADMIRAL BYRD’S ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENT OF NATIONAL SCHOOL 
CHILDREN’S TRIBUTE AT 
DETROIT CONVENTION 
FEBRUARY 23 


I am deeply grateful for the honor you 
have bestowed upon me this evening— 
grateful for two reasons—because it repre- 
sents your appreciation of the brave and 
loyal work of my entire command, and also 
because it betokens your realization, as 
educators, of the high value of exploring 
and investigating scientifically the vast, 
mysterious wastes of the Antarctic Con- 
tinent. 


All of us can recall the scant attention 
explorers got from the older types of text- 
books, which dealt at great length with 
warriors, statesmen, and even political 
intrigue, but failed to tell of the men who 
helped add continents and oceans and 
remote islands to the cramped medieval 
maps. 


Though personally I do not feel worthy, 
I accept most gratefully and gladly this 
tribute of the school children of America, 
sponsored by you to whom their education 
is entrusted, not as a personal honor, but 
as a tribute to my entire command—a 
recognition that their courage, loyalty, and 
persistence in pursuit of new geographic 
knowledge is realized at its full worth. 
My own personal contribution is very 
small. 


I could not speak in the city of Detroit 
without paying my own tribute to a great 
modern explorer of the air, whose name is 
associated with your city—Lindbergh. 
“‘He showed us all the way.” 


Your approbation of the work of our 
Antarctic Expedition has this further 
significance—it stimulates us while we are 
tackling some of the hardest work of the 
expedition—work which is in progress 
right now, and will continue for months 
to come. 


I refer to the tremendous task of com- 
piling all our data, of putting on maps and 
in books—three or four books at least—the 
information we gained; the information 
that we hope makes our going worth all the 
sacrifice and the splendid courage my men 
showed in their fourteen months’ stay in 
the world’s Joneliest land. 


One of your number kindly said to me, 
“TI trust you had a good rest this summer; 
you deserved it.” 


I thanked him for his good wishes, but 
was compelled to say that I had to forego 
the rest, most willingly, because I spent 
the summer hard at work on my book, and 
doing my part, though small it was, of 
charting the area we explored and the 
physical features we discovered, for the 
map the National Geographic Society 
will publish. This map, Dr. Grosvenor 
informs me, also will embody all other 
explorers’ findings in Antarctica since that 
first American, Wilkes, went there just 
ninety years before we arrived. 


Senior Scientist Laurence Gould is re- 
cording and analyzing the discoveries of the 
rocks and glaciers—discoveries he made on 
the 1,300-mile trip with dog teams, the 
longest sledge trip ever made for purely 
geological purposes. 


Captain McKinley is assembling the map 
information recorded by the unerring eye 
of the aerial camera which filmed some 
500,000 square miles of territory, 200,000 
miles of which never before had been seen 
by the eye of man. 


William Haines, meteorologist, is making 
scientific sense of his daily, rather hourly, 
observations of temperatures, humidity, and 
wind velocities in the land where the winds 
blow hardest and the temperature drops 
lowest. His findings will be of much value 
in helping southerly inhabited lands 
estimate the forces which generate their 
weather, which originates in the recognized 
“mother of weather.” 


Malcolm Hanson, and Lloyd Berkner, 
are compiling the radio observations he 
made. Not only did we employ radio in 
communicating from one to another of 
the units of the expedition, ship and sledge, 
plane and land base, and sending reports 
of what we were doing to our home radio 
port—again the city of New York—but 
Hanson made valuable studies of the 
heavyside layer and other phenomena 
which will be of use to all commercial radio 
transmission along ether paths which cut 
the higher latitudes. 


Henry Harrison is working upon prob- 
lems of aerology. Frank T. Davis is 


computing data of physics, especially re- 
cordings of terrestrial magnetism, which 
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add to the data that help pilot all the ships 
into all ports of the world. Quin Blackburn 
and Dr. Francis Coman are collating topo- 
graphic findings of the Bay of Whales in 
a very large area in this vicinity. Ten 
years from now this should give us some 
exact information on the movements and 
changes of the great barrier. Ralph 
Shropshire is working on the hydrographic 
results at the Buffalo museum. 


Dr. Coman is preparing his report on the 
biology of the seals, penguins, and birds 
that sojourn by the icy waters which rim the 
continent, as well as the valuable studies 
of our diet and its effects upon us. Even 
the personnel of the expedition, you see, 
served as a laboratory for study, living as 
we were under highly specialized conditions. 


The first day I stepped off my ship at 
Panama City on our way home a dentist I 
had all but forgotten about asked me to 
make an appointment that afternoon to 
re-examine my teeth. 
laboratory specialist had gone over the 
teeth of every man before we left, and was 
to do so immediately upon our return, to 
obtain that index of the effects of the 
exposure and diet upon our systems. 


The public has been most generous in 
acclaiming our achievements. You, as 
educators, will realize more fully the scope 
of our scientific research and our studies 
to get every iota of scientific data we could 
utilize, and subjecting even ourselves to 
experimentation which would help men 
subsist and survive in an area where more 
and more explorers must go. 


Therefore, I mention the work that now 
is going on, and I wish I could mention 
all the men by name, who are standing 
by now that the spur of high endeavor and 
the glamor of our welcome have passed. 
After all the work of compiling and report- 
ing our data, bearing upon so many 
branches of science, measures the permanent, 
enduring value of our expedition which, 
from first to last, has been planned and 
executed so that we might try to add our 
share to the body of knowledge of the 
world in which we live. 


I recalled that a. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION 
MEETING AT DENVER 


JuLy 27 to AuGust 2, 1931 


Denver will be the scene of the fourth 
biennial convention of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, July 27 
to August 2. 

Present indications point to an attend- 
ance that will run well into the thousands. 
The homeward trek of teachers attending 
the National Education Association Con- 
vention at Los Angeles will be interrupted 
at Denver by this second great educational 
convention of the summer. 

‘“‘We are bringing five hundred Georgia 
teachers to the Los Angeles Convention,” 
said Dr. Willis A. Sutton at the Detroit 
Meeting. “And all five hundred are 
coming home by way of Denver and the 
World Federation Convention.”’ 

The World Federation of Education 
Associations came into existence in 1923 
in San Francisco, at the time of the Na- 
tional Education Association Convention 
at Oakland. Out of this beginning grew 
the first biennial convention at Edinburgh 
in 1925. Three thousand educators were 
in attendance. From Edinburgh to Toronto 
in 1925 where eight thousand convention 
guests registered; from Toronto to Geneva 
in 1929, where three thousand delegates 
representing fifty-three nations joined in the 
deliberations; from Geneva to Denver in 
1931, where an attendance between five 
thousand and ten thousand is expected 
—this in brief is the attendance history 
of the World Federation. The objectives 
of the association, however, indicate the 
real significance of its work: ‘‘Friendship, 
justice, and good will among the nations 
of the world’’; ‘“‘Tolerance of the rights of 
all nations’; ‘‘Appreciation of the value 
of inherited gifts of nations and races.” 
Toward these ends committees are at work 
throughout the world at all levels of public 
and private school organization. 

An exhibit of the work of school children 
of different nations represented will be 
held in conjunction with the Denver 
Convention. 
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Thousands of School Children 
In Kentucky Use 
« ADVENTURE ACHIEVEMENT 
(Grade Nine) (Grade Ten) 
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Night School in Mother’s Kitchen 


By JEAN THOMAS, 
Ashland, Kentucky 


Over mother’s kitchen table still hangsa 
faded print of the martyred Emancipator, 
and framed with it is a scrap of paper, 
yellow with age, on which is penciled in 
quaint script, these words: 


I AIM TO MAKE A MAN OF MYSELF LIKE 
LINCOLN 

HE FREED THE SLAVES FROM A CRUEL 
MASTER 

MISS KATE FREED ME FROM MY MASTER 

MY MASTER’S NAME WAS IGNORANCE. 


The hands that painstakingly wrote it, 
and her dear hands that preserved it, have 
ceased their earthly toil, but it is not to 
extol them that this story is written. 
Rather, it is to tell of a schoolroom that 
was different—mother’s kitchen schoolroom 
—and how the faded scrap of paper helped 
the cause of the night school in mother’s 
kitchen. 


Activities in our household centered in 
the kitchen, especially during winter 
evenings when the rest of the house was 
cold. You see we had no such luxury as a 
furnace in our small cottage in the 
Kentucky foothills, and the family budget 
permitted but one coal fire and one oil 
lamp. So, we children—there were six 
of us—gathered about the oil-clothed 
kitchen table with books and pencils and 
prepared our lessons. There was no 
giggling or tittering or wasting of time. 
Indeed there was strict discipline. Mother 
had been a rural teacher in her girlhood 
and that early training stood her well in 
hand. Yes, there was real work around 
our kitchen table. We did our sums, 
reading, spelling, history, and geography, 
seriously and dutifully. 

One winter a German family moved into 
our neighborhood. There were three stal- 
wart sons among them. As they passed 
our cottage at night from their rough toil 
at the iron furnace, they looked in with 
wonder and perplexity at the studious 
gathering around our kitchen table. Each 


of us was busy with book and pencil and 
mother moved about helping this one 
with a puzzling example, translating a 
sentence in German, or perhaps pausing 


to help with a lesson in geography. There 
was always a large map on our kitchen 
wall, and many a delightful journey we 
took from the glittering ice fields of Antarc- 
tica to the steaming jungle of the tropics. 


There came a tap at our door one night! 
The eldest of the German youths, awkward 
and embarrassed, stood on the threshold. 
He had come to borrow a saw or a hammer, 
it didn’t seem to make much difference 
which; he wanted to mend a fence or the 
cowshed—that didn’t seem to make much 
difference either, from what mother was 
able to gather from his “‘broken’’ German. 
All the while he cast eager, yearning eyes 
towards the busy workers around the 
table. We children went right on with 
our lessons, uninterruptedly. It was part 
of our discipline. 


Mother brought the saw and a hammer 
from the tool box on the back porch. She 
was talking quietly with the young man. 
The saw was rusty, but that could be 
remedied. It was a very simple matter to 
cut the rind from a side of bacon which she 
brought from the pantry. It was simple 
indeed, if the bread knife were sharp—then © 
rub the rind briskly over the saw 
blade to take the rust off. Mother was 
explaining this in a natural, matter-of-fact 
way. But the bread knife was too dull to 
cut bacon. The young man saw that. 
Proud to be of help, he took a little whet- 
stone from his rough trousers pocket and 
sharpened the knife. He was less shy now 
and was talking with mother, asking 
questions and answering them. He even 
showed her a little book he carried in his 
shirt pocket. 


Presently mother had the old saw glis- 
tening, while he had neatly mended the 
broken handle of the hammer by wrapping 
it around and around with twine. 


When he went away—smiling and less 
embarrassed than he had entered—mother 
told us about him. At the age of seven, 
he and his two younger brothers had come 
with their parents from the ‘‘old country.” 
The boys had never gone to school a day. 
They had grown to manhood unable toread 
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“‘As the Covered Wagon Approached a Small Western Settlement, a Hatless Rider Dashed Past 
Shouting Wildly, ‘Lincoln Is Assassinated!’ ”’ 


or write theirown names. As children they 
had worked at farming, and as they grew 
older they had known only the roughest 
toil at charcoal furnaces. He could lift a 
“pig’’ of iron, he proudly declared, and his 
brothers could load twice as much ore as 
any fellows their size. The eldest kept 
his own time, as well as that of his brothers. 
This he had proudly evidenced by the small 
book whose pages were filled with a series 
of straight marks—like a picket fence— 
crossed now and then to resemble a gate. 


The very next evening the young man 
returned the borrowed property, somewhat 
to mother’s surprise. Surely the fence and 
cowshed had been repaired with miraculous 
speed. However, mother was a diplomat 
and pretended not to notice that his 
borrowing was purely a pretext. He 
wanted to be neighborly. He was curious 
to know about the night school in mother’s 
kitchen. He sidled near the table and 
asked it if would bother if he looked on. 
Cheerfully a chair was drawn up for him 
and he watched hungrily while mother 
conducted a writing lesson. Presently he 
shook his head despairingly. ‘If I’m young, 
you learn me too maybe?’’ There was 
sadness in the voice, as he looked at 
mother imploringly. 


Into mother’s eyes came a beautiful 
light—it was a light of glory. Opportunity 
had knocked at her door! A prisoner of 
ignorance stood on the threshold, begging 


freedom from his bonds. Then mother 
told this story, while the young man sat in 
silent attention. We children, with an 
interest that was forever new, listened 
eagerly, ready to prompt if mother omitted 
as much as a single word: 


“Before the Civil War, a lad, whose 
parents had died, was placed in an orphans 
home. In those days, orphans who were 
big enough to work were hired out, or 
bound to farmers for their board and keep. 
The farmer had only to pay to the State 
a small fee in return for services rendered. 
So William became a ‘bound’ boy. He 
was never inside a schoolhouse but was 
worked like a slave on the farm of his 
‘master.’ 


“He chanced, one day, when taking a 
team to the blacksmith’s, to pass the school- 
house and stopped to peer in at the children 
at work. The teacher, a young woman, 
seeing the wistful eagerness in the lad’s 
face, came out to talk with him. ‘I’d not 
call the president my uncle,’ exclaimed the 
bound boy, ‘if I could read and write. Old 
Hinchliff that owns this team—he says 
poor folks and orphans don’t need no 
education—except of thehands.’ He threw 
his calloused palms outward, looking help- 
lessly at their homeliness. 


“It was a long time before he came 
again. The teacher wondered at his 
absence. She could not know—for he 


dared not tell—of the unmerciful beating 
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he received for lingering that day at the 
schoolhouse. 


“That spring the farmers of the North 
heard wonderful tales of the West from 
excited explorers who had just come home. 
Eager to see this country for themselves, 
many sold their farms and joined the 
westward moving caravan. In one of the 
wagons rode the schoolteacher with her 
parents. Her brothers—all six of them— 
you must know, had joined the Union Army; 
only the father and the women folks were 
left. 


‘When they had crossed the boundary- 
line of their native state, at dusk that day, 
the father noticed a pair of bare feet and 
tattered breeches legs protruding from 
under the wagon seat. Presently a young 
lad wriggled out from his hiding place. 
A stowaway, in a covered wagon! It 
proved to be William, the bound boy. He 
begged not to be returned to his master 
—and so, with the pleading of the young 
teacher, and her mother too, in William’s 
behalf, he went West with them. William 
proved a willing, cheerful worker. He 
helped to keep the wagon and harness in 
repair; he tended and fed the teams. At 
night when they stopped by the wayside 
to rest for the next day’s journey, he 
brought logs and branches to make a fire for 
cooking. And when the evening meal was 
over, he lighted pine sticks and thrust 
them into the earth beside the improvised 
table. By the flickering light he plugged 
away with book and pencil, the teacher 
at his side. Paper was scarce in those days 
at least with emigrant families. They had 
but rough brown paper for writing lessons. 
William loved to hear the teacher read 
from the only two books she had—a com- 
plete copy of Shakespeare and some 
stories in one volume of Dickens. But 


best of all he loved the stirring stories of the 
times—history in the making around him; 
bits of news they picked up as they jour- 
neyed along from riders going through the 


country. Newspapers were scarce along 
their journey. Each day the teacher set a 
copy for William’s writing lesson—some 
event of the journey—which he painstak- 
ingly traced. And before they reached the 
prairies the lad was able to write down 
without the teacher’s help, not only one 
event, but all the important ones. 

“As the covered wagon approached a 
small western settlement, a hatless rider 
dashed past shouting wildly, ‘Lincoln is 
assassinated!’ ”” ~ 

Here the German youth moved his chair 
up closer to mother and leaned forward, 
eager to catch every word. She smiled 
upon him kindly and continued, 

“That day the bound boy wrote down— 


A GREAT MAN WAS KILLED TODAY 


“It made a deep impression on William, 
for that night he sat long by the flickering 
light of the pine torches; long after all 
the rest of the weary travelers had fallen 
asleep. And that—’’ mother paused, 
and pointing with unconscious drama to the 
scrap of paper preciously guarded in its 
frame above the kitchen table, she said, 
‘that is what he wrote: 


I AIM TO MAKE A MAN OF MYSELF LIKE 
LINCOLN 


“‘So you see,’”’ she said hopefully, turning 
to the German youth, “grown-up boys can 
learn to read and write.” 

The young man, now that the spell of the 
story was broken, sank back into his 
customary awkwardness. He _ inquired 
timidly, “And the bound boy—what 
become of him?” 
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Then again a beautiful light, the light 
of glory, came to mother’s eyes. ‘The 
bound boy,” her voice was hushed with 
tenderness, ‘‘became a great man, too. 
First, a great lawyer, and then a judge of 
the highest court in our country.” 


And so it came about that not only the 
German youth, but his two brothers as well, 
became regular pupils in the night school 
in mother’s kitchen... . 


If you should journey to a certain well- 
known college in the Bluegrass you will 
find the daughter of the eldest of those three 
men instructing in Rural Sociology, while 
the other brother’s son is making his way 
as a lawyer in the Kentucky mountains, 
and he travels in a covered wagon from 
court to court. 


_ I pass this story on to JOURNAL readers 
in the hope that they will look about for 
some one “bound” in ignorance and seize 


the priceless joy of opportunity! There is 
one for every one to help and to free. 


CHILDREN FIRST 


In the face of danger or disaster on a 
sinking ship we would strike down anyone 
who attempted to save himself at the 
expense of a child. Children come first 
not only on sinking ships but in our hearts, 
our homes, our schools, and our churches. 
They are first. The race can save itself 
—can lift itself higher—only as children 
are lifted up. In this unique period of 
depression with its extreme want on the 
one side and its extreme fortunes on the 
other, many schools are carried down to 
disaster—their doors closed—their funds 
cut off. Boards of education and other 
public officials are often hard pressed 
financially but they cannot afford to give 
up the idea of children first. To de justice 
by the child it is necessary to do justice by 
the child’s teacher. Teachers have never 
had full justice. Their salaries have always 
been low when compared with their training 
and their heavy responsibilities. They 
have never been able to maintain the stand- 
ard of living which the character of their 
work calls for. We have never given to 
our American rural communities the 
leadership of a stable, well paid, well 
trained teaching profession. To reduce 
teachers’ salaries now would be to weaken 
our first and last line of defense and to 
cripple the very institution—the common 
school—to which we must look for the 
training in skill and in character to enable 
us to rise above present conditions. 
Teachers know this but they do not always 
make it plain to other citizens of the com- 
munity. This is the time when the schools 
need to keep close to the homes; when 
every teacher needs to realize that he must 
interpret his service in terms of its human 
significance and values if he is to save the 
schools and protect the rights of the chil- 
dren. Copy this editorial and take it to 
members of the school board, the editor, 
and other leading citizens. Tell them 


about your own work—the fascinating 
story of what you are doing to help young 
people to become masters of themselves. 
Let’s keep the children first—J. E. M. 
in the Journal for March, 1931. 
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An Indian Project Worked Out By 
A 4-B Grade in the Hazard 
City Schools 


By ELIzABETH GIBBS, Teacher 


The study of Indian life as a background 
for American history is rich in resources. 
Children in the primary grades gain very 
little real knowledge of the Indian from 
the fragmentary studies found in their 
reading, English, and history books. In 
order to give an appreciative understanding 
of the founding of our country, it is 
necessary to give a true conception of the 
country to which our Puritan and Pilgrim 
forefathers came and the people with 
whom they made contacts. No other 
study in the primary grades holds such 
fascination as Indian life and too often 
the impression made upon the child early 
in life is that the Indian is but a blood- 
thirsty, cruel, shiftless, and uncivilized 
individual, while the traditions and customs 
of the race (that is fast losing its individual- 
ity in the attempt to absorb it into civiliza- 
tion), are neglected. The project dis- 
cussed in this paper was based upon a 
bigger, broader, and truer conception of 
the real Indian characteristics as a back- 
ground for the founding of our country. 

We read the Red Feather Series as an 
introduction to the course. Parts from 
“Hiawatha” were also read and discussed 
and then we were all ready to ‘make 
things.” 

Our first study was centered around the 
types of homes as peculiar to the tribes in 
different localities. We studied chiefly 
the tepee or wigwam as used by the 
Indians of the plains, the community house 
peculiar to the Iroquois tribe, and the 
pueblo used by the Indians of the southwest. 
From the study we made the tepee and the 
pueblo. 

The boys went to the woods for twelve 
poles about two yards in length. Members 
of the class brought gunny sacks. 


The poles were tied in true Indian style 
with rawhide, spread out at the bottom, 
and the sacks were stretched over them 
and fastened with twigs and rawhide, care 
being taken to leave a smoke hole at the 


top and a flap door at the opening. We 
decided this should be Hiawatha’s wigwam, 
so we decorated it with Indian symbols, 
placed the “Shining Big Sea Water” in 
front, the pine trees behind, and con- 
structed a fire hole near the side of it. 
The owls, modeled from clay, were placed 
in the trees, and the fish, likewise modeled 
from clay, were placed jumping above the 
water, while a lazy turtle sunned upon a 
boulder in the “Shining Big Sea Water,” 
and a snake lurked on the borderland of 
the pine forest. 

After deciding how to make the pueblo, 
the children brought orange crates, clay, 
and small stones. The crates were stacked 
in terrace form of three steps and the clay 
and stones were plastered to the sides of 
them. Openings were left in the roofs. 
Ladders were made from twigs fastened 
with bark. Around the pueblo was placed 
the desert sand and an irrigation ditch. A 
well containing real water was made. The 
children made from their clay terrapins, 
lizards, and snakes and had them lurking 
in the most opportune places. Before the 
village was a display of Indian pottery, 
blankets, and a piece of sheepskin stretched 
on poles to dry, while above the village on 
the board were arranged some pictures of 
the desert cactus. 

Among other studies made were Indian 
characteristics, traditions, implements, arts, 
and industries, language, religion, marriage 
customs, warfare, how they traveled, 
foods, and the present-day Indians with 
respect to their life in the reservation, 
their education, and their citizenship. 

As a result of the study of the imple- 
ments, we made bows and arrows, toma- 
hawks, spears, etc. Birch-bark canoes and 
dug-out boats were also made. 

From a study of their arts and industries 
we wove rugs, made pottery from clay, 
made peace pipes, and other imitations, 
which were clever reproductions of Indian 
products. Blankets were made from rec- 
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tangular pieces of gunny sacks with Indian 
designs of colored chalk. They were 
quite effective. 

Papooses were made from copper-colored 
stocking dolls adding black yarn hair and 
button eyes. Blankets for the dolls were 
made from inner tubes and the dolls were 
strapped to the boards or cradles with 
bark or strips of inner tubes in lieu of 
rawhide. 


Indian pictures were studied and arranged 
on a display board. Some of the pictures 
studied were “Indian Praying to the Great 
Spirit,’ “End of the Trail,’ ‘Solemn 
Pledge of Taos Indian,’’ ‘‘Madonna of the 
Plains,” “Chief Pontiac Praying to the 
Sun,” “Turquoise Mother,” ‘Brown Leaf 
and Wing Foot’’ (Opache Indians), and 
“Pictograph.” 

A special study was made of Indian 
stories and legends. The reading table 
was devoted to Indian books and stories, 
and as each story or book was read the 
children signed their names to a sheet of 
paper attached to the book, as a check on 
reading for the teacher. A special time 
was set aside for the children to read each 
day and the stories were acted out or told 
to the class by different members during 
the English period. 


We learned some Indian songs, how to 
write and talk by some of the sign language, 
and the war dance. 

The results of the project were varied. 
The children gained information through 
their own reading for pleasure and for facts. 
They practiced altruism in co-operating 
for the working out of their problems. 
They shared their knowledge with others. 
They followed their own initiative in many 
phases of their work and especially in clay 
modeling where individuality was ex- 
pressed. Each child realized that he had a 
part and upon each part depended the 
success of the whole work. Notebooks 
were kept in which each day’s work was 
outlined. 

After the project had been carried as far 
as we had time to develop it, we invited 
each room in the building to share our 
results with us. Members of the class 
explained to the visiting rooms the different 
phases of the work. Then we invited our 
parents to be our guests. The children 
took charge of the program in which they 
told in their own words some of the things 
they had learned and how they had made 
the different products. They talked by 
the sign language and sang their Indian 
songs. 

The children gained a new interpretation 
of the Indian as related to the facts of 
history, for, after all, was he not fighting 
as our forefathers fought, for a home, and 
was not his hunting ground as necessary 
to him as the source of food supply was 
to our forefathers? He was antagonistic 
to the outside forces that were taking from 
him his freedom. 


Note: Unfortunately the pictures taken 
of the project were not good. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PROJECT 
Books AND MAGAZINES 
“Little Ugly Face,” 


millan Company. 
Red Feather Series, M. Morcomb, 1916, Lyons 


F. C. Collidge, 1927, Mac- 


and Carnahan. 

“Hiawatha Industrial Reader,’’ M. A. Proudfoot, 
1915, Rand McNally Company. 

“Happy Hunting Ground,” S. Vestal, 1928, 
Lyons and Carnahan. 

“Founders of Our Country,” Coe, 1930, American 
Book Company. 

“Stories the Iroquois Tell Their Children,’’ Mabel 
Powers, American Book Company. 
‘‘Manabozho, the Great White Rabbit,’ Maude 
R. Warren, 1918, Rand McNally Company. 
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“The White Indian Boy,”’ Wilson & Driggs, 1919, 
World Book Company. 

“The Little Indian Weaver,’’ Madeline Brandeis, 
1930, A. Flanagan. 

“Winnebago Stories,’’ La Mere Shinn, 1928, Rand 


McNally Company. 
R. M. Lyback, 1925, Lyons 


“Indian Legends,” 
and Carnahan. 

“Swift Eagle of the Rio Grande,” E. W. DeHuff, 
1928, Rand McNally Company. 

“Indian History for Young Folks,” F. S. Drake, 
1921, Harpers. 

Literature from the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C 

Selections and suggestions found in various school 
journals. 


SELECTIONS FROM READERS 


“Open Road to Reading,’”’ Book IV, Smith and 
Sutton, 1928, Ginn and Company. 

Story Hour Reader, Book IV, Hartwell, Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

Thought Study Readers, Books IV, V, Spencer, 
Gans and Horst, 1929, Lyons and Carnahan. 

Wheeler’s Literary Readers, Books IV, VI, 
Crane and Wheeler, 1924, Wheeler Publishing 
Company. 

The New Wide Awake Fourth Reader, Clara 
Murray, 1929, Little, Brown and Company. 

Best Stories, Marjorie Hardy, 1927, Wheeler 
Publishing Company. 

Everyday Classics, Book III, Baker and Thorn- 
dike, 1925, The Macmillan Company. 

The Children’s Own Readers, Books IV and VI, 
Pennel and Cusack, 1929, Ginn and Company. 

Laidlaw Readers, Books IV, V, Dressel, Veverka, 
and Graff, 1928, Laidlaw Brothers. 

Child Library Readers, Book III, Elson and Kelly, 
1925, Scott, Foresman, and Company. 

Far and Near Reader, Book IV, Withers, 
Skinner, and Gecks, 1928, Johnson Publishing 
Company. 

Elson Readers, Book IV, Wm. H. Elson, 1920, 
Scott, Foresman, and Company. 





THE GREATEST INSTITUTION 


It is estimated from reports to the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection that there are nearly 48,000,000 
persons under the age of eighteen in this 
country. Upon the training that they 
receive depends the future of the nation. 
The question of whether or not tomorrow 


they will come into their maturity well 
equipped, with strong bodies, a good 
education, and high ideals, ready to take 
their place in the industrial, political, and 
social life of the government, is largely 
determined by those who today are in 
position to direct their destinies. 


The institution that exerts perhaps the 
largest influence over the lives of these 
future citizens is the home. Its trend in 
recent times can hardly be said to be 
encouraging. With the popularity, espe- 
cially in the larger cities, of the small apart- 
ment, in many cases both parents working 
and the numerous outside attractions, the 
existence of real home life is seriously 
threatened. It is now the exception to 
find a home in which the family altar is 
maintained. It is a far cry from the day 
when most families gathered around the 
fireside each evening to discuss family 
problems or to listen to passages read from 
the Bible. Now, one is more apt to find 
the mother and father at the bridge club, 
the older children at some night club, and 
the younger at the movies. 


No doubt, this trend is reflected in our 
national life. The results can be seen in the 
fact that more than two hundred thousand 
of the juvenile population get into the 
courts in a year, and that three per cent 
of the elementary school enrollment are 
behavior-problems. 


What can be done to remedy the situa- 
tion? It is a field that legislation by the 
government, even if possible, would be of 
little avail. The responsibility of main- 
taining a home that furnishes a beneficial 
environment for the child must be borne 
by the individual parents. It isaduty that 
parents owe to the child and to the nation. 


The preservation of America’s greatest 
institution—the home—is one that should 
demand the active interest and serious 
attention of every citizen.—Supreme Coun- 
cil Bulletin. 


New Books 


A History OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND CULTURE, by Harold Rugg. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Columbus, 
1931; 635 pages. Price $1.96. 


This is the fourth book of the “Rugg 
Social Science Course.”” This volume and 
the preceding and ‘“‘A History of American 
Civilization, Economic and Social’ form 
a comprehensive history of the United 
States. In this volume our government is 
explained by means of the history of its 
development from the colonial period to 
the present. It contains a large amount 
of excellent material which is presented 
in an interesting and effective way. 


ADVENTURES IN Music, by Giddings, 
Earhart, Baldwin, Baker, and Newton. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1931; 224 pages. Price $0.84. 


‘Adventures in Music” contains a care- 
fully selected group of songs adapted for use 
in schools. Adventure Number I is called 
“The Joy of Singing.” Number II is 
“Learn to Do by Doing.” Number III is 
“‘New Rhythms Discovered.’”” Number IV 
is “‘Exploring the Tune-Trail.’”’ Number V 
is “In Double File.” Number VI is 
“By-Paths on the Rhythm Road.” Num- 
ber VII is “Traveling Three Abreast.” 
And Number VIII is ‘Meeting Old 
Friends.”’ Under each adventure will be 
found a number of delightful songs that 
children enjoy singing. 





Distinctive Stationery 


$1. 00 Envelopes to Match 9 


We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
having excellent writing service. Note sheets 
are 6x7 inches, with name and address 
printed in center at top; name and address 


printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or black. 


This low price makes it necessary that all 
remittances accompany order. Please write 
name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


220 S. First St. - Louisville, Ky. 





EcoNoMIc GEOGRAPHY FOR SECONDARY 
ScHoots, by Charles C. Colby and Alice 
Foster. Published by Ginn and Company, 
Columbus, 1931; 618 pages. Price $1.92. 


This is an excellent text for high school 
purposes. It deals with such subjects as 
“Banana Trade of Caribbean America,” 
“Coffee Industry and Trade,” ‘World 
Trade in Sugar and the Cuban Sugar 
Industry,” ‘‘Coal,” ‘‘Cotton,’ ‘‘Petro- 
leum,” ‘Iron and Steel,’’ and other topics 
equally as interesting, in an enlightening 
and helpful way. 


Music APPRECIATION FOR THE JUNIOR 
HicH ScuHoot, by Mabelle Glenn and 
Margaret Lowry. Published by Silver, 
Burdett, and Company, 1928 and 1930; 
68 pages. Price $0.76. 


This is a teachers’ manual to accompany 
Books IV and V, intended for use in the 
Junior High School. It is well prepared 
and will be helpful to teachers who have 
charge of the music programs in grades 
seven, eight, and nine. 


Music Notes, Books IV anp V, by 
Mabelle Glenn and Margaret Lowry. Pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett, and Company, 
Chicago, 1930; 48 pages each. Price $0.32 
and $0.40, respectively. 


The lessons in these little books have 
been prepared for use in the Junior High 
School. <A pupil cannot do this work and 
fail to get a fuller appreciation of good 
music and our great composers. 


NEW PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING, 
“Introductory Book Three,” and ‘Book 
Three,” by Burchill, Ettinger, Shimes, and 
Peyser. Published by Silver, Burdett, and 
Company, 1930; 192 pages. Price $0.76. 


These two volumes have been planned to 
be used for both oral and silent reading 
work. They are interestingly illustrated 
and the stories appeal to children. They 
supplement each other in an excellent 
manner and make splendid third-grade 
reading material. 
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K. E. A. Convention Note ! ! 














The CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. takes this 
opportunity of thanking you for the many favors shown, 
and extends a cordial invitation to all K. E. A. Members 
to visit the Offices and Display Booths while in Louisville 


OUR SERVICES ARE YOURS—lf there is any personal service we can 
render you while in Louisville remember we are glad to accommodate you and 
hope you will not hesitate to call on us. 


You are sure to find some interesting and surprising new school items 


—Look for our Display Booths—Nos. 43, 44, 45, 46, and 47. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Incorporated 


311-13 W. Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
“Everything for the School” 











The BROWN HOTEL 

















We appreciate the honor of having been 
selected as headquarters’ for the Kentucky 
Education Association. We assure you a 
cordial welcome and will try to make your 
visit with us comfortable and pleasant. Please 
let us have your reservation as promptly as 
possible. 





A popular-price coffee shop in addition to 
our other dining-room facilities. 





J. GRAHAM BROWN, President 
T. W. VINSON, Asst. to the President 
RUDY H. SUCK, Manager 


FOURTH AND BROADWAY - LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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KENTUCKY’S 
EDUCATIONAL 
PIONEERS 


MANN BUTLER 
By A. L. CRABB 


Mann Butler taught history, wrote his- 
tory, and made history. He was born 
in Baltimore in 1784, and taken while an 
infant to England where he remained until 
he was fourteen. Then, having returned 
to America, he entered St. Mary’s College, 
District of Columbia. He graduated in 
due time, but remained in the college as a 
student in the Department of Medicine. 
He was awarded his medical diploma. 
Near the end of his course he conceived a 
violent distaste for the practice of medicine 
and never engaged in it. Instead he 
entered the Law Department of the same 
institution and presently was graduated 
therein. 

In 1806 he began the practice of law in 
Lexington, Kentucky, but “lacking the 
eloquence of Henry Clay and other mem- 
bers of that bar he became discouraged and 
relinquished the practice.’’ Early in 1807 
he opened an academy in Versailles. In 
1810 he joined the staff of Washington 
Academy, Mason County. At that time 
this school was held in high respect through- 
out the State. At one time its library was 
perhaps the best of any school in the State, 
for which Butler is due large credit. His 
next teaching was done probably in Frank- 
fort though there is some uncertainty as to 
either fact or time. 


It is known that Butler was principal of 
Jefferson Academy, Louisville, in 1829. 
In April of that year the city council passed 
an ordinance “‘establishing a public school 
on the Lancastrian plan to be free to all 
white children between six and fourteen.” 
Butler was elected principal of this school, 





Fisk Teachers Agency 


1318 Duncan Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
PAUL H. SEAY, MANAGER 


Affiliated with 
Everett O. Fisk Teachers Agencies 


[ TEACHERS prepare for next year by getting 
our registration blank and enrolling now. .... 














and $150 appropriated to pay his expenses 
on a trip through the East studying the 
instructional procedures used in schools of 
the Lancastrian type. He returned in 
August and within a week Louisville’s 
public school system was under way. For 
his services Butler was paid $750 a year. 
The school during that year was carried 
on in the upper story of the old Baptist 
Church. In the meantime a_ building 
designed to accommodate 750 pupils was 
being constructed probably on the site 
now occupied by the Kentucky Hotel. 
This was opened September 1830 (why not 
a centennial celebration) ? 

Butler remained in this position until 
1834. Lewis claims that he resigned to 
accept a professorship in Transylvania. 
Collins states that his service in Transyl- 
vania was rendered prior to his going to 
Louisville. It seems likely that Collins 
was in error here. The last official act of 
Butler’s administration in Louisville was 
to recommend the establishment of a night 
school for apprentices. This was done 
without a dissenting vote. He taught in 
St. Louis from 1845 to 1852, meeting a 
tragic death that year in a railroad wreck. 


His “History of Kentucky” published 
in 1834, and enlarged and revised in 1836, 
is still a standard account of the early days 
of the Commonwealth. In 1837 he pub- 
lished, ‘“‘An Appeal from the Misrepre- 
sentations of James Hall Concerning the 
History of Kentucky.’’ His untimely 
death left a ‘History of the Ohio Valley” 
unfinished. 


Butler was a modernist in teaching, 
always keenly sensitive to newer ideas 
applying to schoolroom practice. During 
his principalship of the Louisville public 
school he was probably the South’s fore- 
most exponent of the technique of Lan- 
caster. He was of aggressive leadership 
and public spirit. On November 6, 1833, 
fifty-one teachers met in Lexington to 
organize the ‘‘Kentucky Association of 
Professional Teachers.’’ Butler was chosen 
president. The historian of the meeting 
records that “‘A great impetus was given 
the cause.”’ In course of time this organi- 
zation evolved into Kentucky Educational 
Association. It is more than possible that 


its present enrollment of over twelve 
thousand may not be entirely dissociated 
from that “great impetus” of ninety-seven 
years ago. 
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HAPPY 
TRAILS 





Northwest Wonderland 


Go independently . . . or join a fun filled all- 
expense tour, with expert guides, jolly com- 
panions... all the Pacific Northwest’s wonder 
places included. Just like a big house party. 
Summer fares to Adventure Land are low. 


No end of sights to see, things to do, emotions 
to feel: Yellowstone Park, thru thrilling new 
Gallatin Gateway (170-mile motor trip — no 
extra cost); Montana dude ranches; Spokane’s 
Inland Empire; glacier-gripped Mt. Rainier; 
inspiring Mt. Baker; Seattle, Tacoma, adven- 
ture ports; Pacific Ocean Beaches; Olympic 
Peninsula, America’s wildest frontier; Puget 
Sound cruises to Old English Victoria, Van- 
couver, on to Alaska. Return via Portland, 
California, Colorado. 


By all means, include the Pacific Northwest on 
your way to the N. E. A. Tell us the time and 
money available and let us help you plan. 


C. J. Peterson, General Agent 
2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


G. C. Armstrong, General Agent 
204 Dixie Terminal, Cincinnati, Ohio 1201-8H 


The Electrified Scenicatly 
Supreme Trail of the New 


OLYMPIAN 


Roller - bearing Queen of Transcontinental 
Trains. A new sensation in riding ease— jolt- 
less, jarless, sootless, cinderless. You glide 
over the Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades 
by daylight. Open observation cars. Meals by 
Broadway-famed Rector. 


There’s only one Olympian! 


ELECTRIFLED OVER THE  ROCKEES 


rO FRE “SEA 


ee el Bi DY: D) 
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session of the K. E. A. Register now, 
splendid personal service we shall offer. 





Ofio Walley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Ky. 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 


We will be found at our usual place, BOOTH 14, Exhibit Hall, during the entire 
see us in Louisville and take advantage of the 








HONOR ROLL 


Kentucky Education Association mem- 
bership dues for the. year 1930-1931 have 
been received by the secretary for the 
following counties, city and grade schools 
who have reported 100% membership. 
All superintendents who have pledged 
100% membership in the Association 
should remit the membership dues at their 
earliest convenience. On receipt of dues 
membership and honor certificates will be 
mailed promptly. The following counties, 
cities and graded schools have reported 
100% enrollment since our last issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


County Superintendent 
2s Sg aan i Addie Owens 
(Cori t c (a EE eee res. Mrs. Fay Ward Little 
ROE oon ots Rove ss wiki see See Arlie Boggs 
Cl ee Serene errr W. M. Watkins 
J) pio IS See serra repens John W. Clarkson 
ROM Oe osch sc ye cannes cant ponerse J. W. Selph 
CT ee ee eee ne Mrs. Mollie H. Greene 
UE es oasis wis: wiles ox ania e J. N. Holland 
JS a eae ee Lucile D. Sharp 
a Oe erry Napier 
PAGER Deals Wahine Ge cicsu eh came D. j. Carty 
ul: ae eee eae ees Jas. M. Holt 
PEIN Ce ee pbc abut ak oe Gee eet J. R. Wall 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 


Nicholasville City Schools......... H. C. Burnette 
Martin Consolidated School Forrest P. Bell 
State Y. M. C. A. of Kentucky....... E. G. Howe 
Grahn High School Herman Horton 
UO RS OC Edgar Royse 
Berea Graded and High School....W. E. Newbolt 


Middlesboro City Schools......... i. 7 Bradner 
LaGrange High School.............. . R. Kirk 
Murray Training School.......... J. Ww ‘Compton 


Hazelwood School, Louisville Elsa Stutz 
Albany Graded and Clinton County 

High School E. H. Ashbrook 
Madisonville City Schools.......... Harper Gatton 
Ft. Thomas City Schools.......... D. W. Bridges 
J. Stoddard Johnston School, Louisville. .S. V. Noe 
College of Commerce, University of 

Co ere eee. Edward Wiest 
Kentucky Female Orphan School. ..Lucy Peterson 
College of Agriculture, University of 


RMN 21505 oS ais anon nihis osiemisneGuas eae 
AUDONTSCNOO! «os ss c0csecee W. L. Gonterman 
silver Grove School................ . B. Praise 
Owenton City Schools.......... Henry A. Adams 
Junction City Schools............. J. W. Davis 


Springfield City Schools 


ear W. H. Fraysure 





University of SOUTHERN 


— CALIFORNIA 
WO SIX : 
Weeks Summer Session 
Terms offers teachers the coun- 
try over an 7 to 
combine summer study at 
i 22 S. C. with vacation plans 
July 25 i — — 
at the N. E. A. conven- 
6 Units tion. Preeminent faculty 
of ela Fs visiting 
professors offers a wide 
= 25 range of courses. For bul- 
0 letin address the Dean, 
Aug. 29 University of Southern 
6 Units California, Los Angeles. 











Convention meets at the 
Shrine Auditorium adjoin- 
ing the University of 
Southern California Cam- 
pus June 29 to July 5. 


NEA 














Cities and Grades Superintenden 
Covington City Schools.......... Glenn O. Swing 
Louisville Girls High School....... S. B. Tinsley 
Maxwell School, Lexington........ E. F. Edmonds 
Lexington Junior High School...... Mary L. Hunt 


Benton Public Schools........... Tullus Chambers 
Ewing School Leonard H. Robinson 
Jefferson Davis School, Lexington.E. E. Gotherman 
Georgetown City Schools.......... J. W. Lancaster 
Mt. Eden School H. T. Peterson 
Lincoln School, Lexington 
Van Lear Public Schools..............- John Reed 
Bethlehem High School............. Jno. W. Long 
Johnson School, Lexington.......... Lucile Lovely 
College of Engineering, University of 

Kentucky W. T. Freeman 
Harrison School, Lexington Jean L. Smith 
Glasgow Public Schools ............ R. A. Palmore 
Pineville City Schools .............. W. M. Wilson 
Carter High and Graded School....Bertha B. Bays 
Owensboro City Schools ............... J. L. Foust 
Eminence Graded and High School. Hambleton Tapp 
Lawrenceburg City Schools......... Chas. O. Ryan 
Scottsville Public Schools ........... N. D. Bryant 
Batis City SCHOGIC 6.06 o.0.0:50 00 oe Lee Kirkpatrick 
Henderson City Schools............. C. D. Dudley 
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University o£ Kentucky 


Frank L. McVey, Ph. D., LL. D., President 
A sh <9) 


Summer Session, 1931 


First Term: June 15 to July 18 Second Term: July 20 to August 22 


Attend Summer School 
in the 


‘Coolest City in Kentucky” 


Extensive Programs Special Features 
in for 
Arts and Sciences Teachers 
Agriculture Supervisors 
Engineering Principals 
Law Superintendents 
Education College Teachers 
Commerce College Registrars 
Graduate School College Deans 


Lexington, situated on a high plateau in the heart of the Blue Grass 
region of Central Kentucky, earned in the summer of 1930 the reputation of 


being Kentucky’s coolest city. 


With an elevation of one thousand feet above the sea level, Lexington 


offers a desirable summer climate for study and for recreation. 


The new Training School at the University will be open during the first 
term of the summer school and observation and practice teaching facilities 


will be afforded to students registered in the summer session. 


For Bulletin Address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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GEORGETOWN 
LCOeLLegce 
SOMMER SESSION 


NINE-WEEKS TERM 


June 15 to August 14 
SIX-WEEKS TERM 
June 15'to July 25 


Write to DIRECTOR of SUMMER SESSION 
for a catalog 











APRIL 


“*Twas the eighteenth of April in ’75,” 
that a Boston silversmith galloped through 
the moonlit countryside to warn sleepy 
farmers that the Redcoats were marching 
on Lexington and Concord. It was also 
in April that Shakespeare was born, that 
Washington was inaugurated, and that 
Peary discovered the North Pole. In fact 
the month contains over one hundred 
anniversaries including the birthdays of 
more than eighty famous men and women, 
according to Mary E. Hazeltine in “Anni- 
versaries and Holidays,’’ published by the 
American Library Association. 


April 1st has been All Fools Day since 
1564, when the rearrangement of the 
calendar transferred New Year’s day from 
March 25th to January ist. It is said that 
the week following the old New Year’s day 
had been a festival and that, after the 
change had confused many simple folk, 
jokesters seized the opportunity to play 
pranks on the first day of April, which had 
formerly marked the end of the New Year’s 
celebration. 


In the history of the United States, 
April is especially outstanding. On the 
last day of the month in 1789, Washington 
became the first president of the new 
nation, and just fourteen years later, 
Jefferson obtained from a_ hard-pressed 
Napoleon, the great Louisiana Purchase, 
thereby more than doubling the territory 
of the original thirteen states. 


It was on the 9th in 1865 that soldiers 
in blue and gray laid down their arms, and 
it was on April 6th, fifty-two years later, 
that Woodrow Wilson declared war on 
Germany. 


Four presidents born in this month were: 
Jefferson, on the thirteenth; Buchanan, 
on the twenty-third; Grant, on the twenty- 


seventh; and Monroe, on the twenty. 
eighth. Buchanan’s birthday is_ shared 
by Shakespeare, St. George, patron saint 
of England; Cervantes, author of ‘Don 
Quixote’; and Turner, the English artist. 
Grant’s birthday is the anniversary of the 
death of Magellan, who first sailed round 
the world and whose birthdate is unknown, 
The twenty-seventh is also the birthday of 
Gibbon, the historian; Spencer, the philos- 
opher; and Morse, the inventor of the 
telegraph. 


Morse, who discovered how to send 
messages humming over slender wires, was 
born in 1791, one year after the United 
States Congress passed the first patent act 
to protect inventors, and eighty-three 
years before the birth, on April 25th, of 
Marconi, who flashed messayes through the 
air on the first wireless. Other inventors 
born in this month include Steinmetz, the 
electrical wizard, and Wilbur Wright, 
developer of the airplane. 


April 19th is observed as Primrose Day 
in England to commemorate the death in 
1881 of Benjamin Disraeli, the famous 
prime minister whose spectacular career 
has so frequently been dramatized. Each 
year on this day his statue in Parliament 
Square is decorated with primroses, his 
favorite flower. 


Statesmen born in April include Crom- 
well, Puritan leader; Bismarck, Germany’s 
‘iron chancellor’; the Duke of Wellington, 
“England’s grand old man’’; as well as our 
own Henry Clay and Charles Evans Hughes. 


In addition to Shakespeare, April's roll 
of literary men includes Defoe, Words- 
worth, Irving, Hans Christian Andersen, 








and Edward Everett Hale. 





Hazeltine, Mary E. ‘Anniversaries and Holi- 
days.’’ Chicago. American Library Association; 
288 pages. Cloth. Price $6.00. 
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* . THE BEST 
$395 Vacation Special fOr LESS 
LONDON and the Shakespeare Country; The Hague, 

Amsterdam, Volendam and Marken; Cologne, the 
Rhine and Heidelberg; Lucerne and the Rigi; Interlaken 
and Kleine Scheidegg; Paris, Versailles, Malmaison and 
the Overseas Exhibition at Vincennes. 

Delightful Hotels, Complete Sightseeing 
Experienced Leadership. 
Send for our Through Europe Booklet, Describing More 
Than Twenty Attractive Tours, Ranging in Price from 
$395 TO $695 


COMMONWEALTH TOURS 


38 Newbury St. 
Boston, Mass. 


























Visit EUROPE - 1931 - with the 


UNIVERSITIES of BELGIUM 


Non-Profit Unapproachably 
Tours w Prices 
Write BENJ. W. VAN RIPER, Ph. D. 

for American Representative 
Booklet Rockford, Illinois 





EUROPE 


$232 TO S105 
INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 


24 different trips— 23 to 79 days—5 to 10 coun- 
tries including France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, England, Italy,Switzerland, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakiaand Hungary. Gonow on new 
Cunard liners—whilerates are advantageous. 


12 TRIPS WEST 


With a seeing ry either enroute or re- 
turning from N. E. A. Convention at San Francisco. 
Extension Trip to Hawaii. 


10 EASTERN TRIPS 


A wide variety of circle tours East— at very mod- 
erate prices. First trip, June 28— 


Call, write or phone for particulars 


COSMOPOLITAN 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
53 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
115 Dixie Terminal Arcade, Cincinnati 

















vu ROP 


ALL EXPENSES $3 7 Ose. AND LAND 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 





UNIVERSITY 


(COLLEGE COURSES & CREDITS) 


“»» STUDENT TOURS 


*» EUROPE 


Selected Groups \, Experienced 
Management ~, Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. 
410 EAST 42“ STREET N. Y. C. J 




















EUROPE 


ALL EXPENSES 
Price deflation hits travel. 15 All 
iixpense tours. New Tourist Cabin 
ships. $7.50 a day covers every- 
thing, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
tis. Most Sensational Travel 
Value ever offered. Send for booklet. 

VACATION CLUB, Ine. 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 






Chicago 


‘5,59, T'S ALOT MORE FUN! 


SZ CE America’s main streets—get an intimate 
Pear eee . and go for less cost. 
— Includes Washin on, 
Philadelphia, New York City, Niagara Palle’ 
SWITZERLAND OFAMERICA-—2 weeks inthe 
East, N.Y.C., Boston, Berkshire, Adirondacks. 
0 YELLOWSTONE — including Gallatin Gate- 


way, the ec Mts. and Jackson Hole Country. 
SOUTHWI IRELAND .. Prehistoric 
Indian es Pueblos, Carlsbad Caverns and 
ea r Old Mexico. Descriptive literature sent FREE. 
vari sy HOGLE SPEARS TOURS 
HOTEL SHERMAN CHICAGO 








sn heathva benshesheasbe Reasherthen hashentbe babe hesber 


—UROPE Pius 


Piet: Sie Meaice oneal Ai a — 
‘aples, il, A 
Stromboll, Sicily, ‘Ancient Greece. ‘Dalmatian 
al in oo to all of 
a at no added cos' 
Write for 64-page aeeated Sree Book 
All Expenses $340.00 and up 
Intercollegiate Travel Bureau, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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High School, Central City, Kentucky. Harry E. Boyle & Co., School Architects, Evansville, Ind. 

If your Board of Education is contemplating erecting a school building and you desire to know how 
it can be financed without a Bond Issue or planned to suit your communities needs, A. G. Bacon will be 
pleased to confer with you at the Brown Hotel anytime during the K. E. A. W rite us for an advance 
appointment. We welcome your building and financing problems. 




















Mimeographs 


New Remington Portable 
Typewriters 


Louden Playground Equipment 
See our exhibit, Booths, Nos. 24, 25 


Kentucky Education Association Exhibition 
APRIL 15-18 


CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS BLDG., LOUISVILLE 
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